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You  will  find  this  mono- 
gram on  all  kinds  of 
electric  equipment.  It  is 
a symbol  of  quality  and 
a mark  of  service. 


More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  mechanical 
power  used  by  American  industry  is  applied 
through  electric  motors.  But  the  electrifi- 
cation of  the  tasks  performed  by  man  power 
has  hardly  begun.  Electric  power  not  only 
saves  dollars;  it  conserves  human  energy  for 
better  purposes  and  raises  standards  of 
living.  We  could  all  use  more  electricity  to 
advantage — in  our  factories  and  stores,  on 
our  farms,  and  in  our  homes. 
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If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 


The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

It  is  Always 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 

Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
1 welve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention. 

PHONE  1 8 1 AUTO  SERVICE 


“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 


What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 


[The  Trustees  of  the  College  met  in  extra  session  April  first  to  relieve 
the  overcrowded  docket  of  business  evidently  too  great  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  regular  sessions.  The  items  considered  were  chiefly  appoint- 
ments and  preliminary  matters  relative  to  the  financial  budget  for 
1927-28.  The  Trustees  were  greatly  concerned  in  regard  to  the  collec- 
tion of  campaign  pledges,  particularly  because  of  the  conditions  of 
the  General  Education  Board  gift,  which  must  be  met  before  August 
31,  1928.] 

Would  You  Like  to  make  Your  $1.00  Worth 
$1,333  to  Oberlin  College 

Do  not  misunderstand  this  statement.  This  is  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
College  to  collect  pledges  before  they  are  due,  but  simply  to  make  certain  that  the 
College  does  not  lose  any  part  of  the  General  Education  Board's  pledged  half  million. 

EVERY  DOLLAR  PAID  IN  TO  THE  UNRESTRICTED 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENDOWMENT  AND  BUILDING 
FUND  BEFORE  AUGUST  31,  1928,  (UP  TO  A TOTAL  OF 
$1,500,000)  WILL  BE  WORTH  $1.33  1/3  TO  OBERLIN. 

Within  the  next  six  months,  the  College  hopes  to  finish  paying  its  indebtedness 
and  begin  calling  on  the  General  Education  Board  for  partial  payments  of  its  pledges 
— $1  from  the  Board  for  every  $3  collected  by  the  College, — or  33  1/3  cents  for  every 
one  dollar  collected. 

WILL  YOU  HELP? 

When  you  receive  Treasurer  Thurston’s  letter  relative  to  his  proposed  plan  for 
the  payment  of  deferred  pledges,  please  answer  promptly  and  give  him  assurance 
that  the  returns  will  be  complete  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

We  are  confidently  expecting  that  the  men  and  women,  who  made  the  Endow- 
ment and  Building  Fund  so  certainly  a success  in  its  early  stages,  will  not  fail  to 
bring  it  through  to  full  fruition  by  the  complete  payment  of  the  pledges  made. 

Remember  the  real  point  of  this  whole  argument:  your  dollar,  paid  in  before 
August  31,  1928,  is  worth  $t-33  t/  3 to  Oberlin  College,  and,  conversely,  a dollar 
not  paid  costs  Oberlin  College  not  only  its  face  value  but  the  contribution  from  the 
General  Education  Board. 
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Do  you  remember  twenty-four  years  ago  May  13,  how, 
garbed  in  white,  you  solemnly  marched  across  the  campus 
and  with  your  fellow  students  formed  two  long 
WILL  lines  while  Henry  Churchill  King  marched  be- 

YOU  tween  them  and  up  the  steps  into  First  Church 

BE  to  be  inaugurated  the  sixth  president  of  Oberlin 

HERE  College?  It  will  be  your  sons  and  daughters  who 
march  in  the  student  line  this  year  as  honor 
is  paid  the  man  who  for  a quarter  of  a century  has 
guided  the  affairs  of  this  college. 

Nevertheless,  you  may  share  in  this  celebration  as 
fully  as  you  did  in  that  year  if  you  will  but  come  back 
to  Oberlin  for  June  17  - 21.  Trustees,  faculty,  students, 
alumni,  and  citizens  of  Oberlin  and  vicinity  have  special 
committees  working  on  plans  for  formal  participation. 
Officers  of  fifty  graduated  classes  have  given  assurance 
that  their  classes  will  be  represented  in  the  line  of 
march  Illumination  Night.  The  largest  attendance  of 
alumni  and  visitors  since  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  in 
1908  is  expected.  Will  you  be  here? 

The  advocates  of  the  mid-week  commencement — those 
who  think  the  week-end  commencement  of  the  past  few 
years  is  too  short — have  the  opportunity  to 
AN  EXTRA  make  the  week-end  commencement  this  year 
DAY  AT  a mid-week  one.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 

THE  LAKE  arrange  that  his  reuning  class  shall  spend 
a day  or  two  at  the  lake. 

The  college  bulletin  announcing  commencement  week 
always  gives  the  day  after  commencement  as  the  day  of 
class  reunions  at  the  lake.  Very  few  classes  in  recent 
years  have  spent  this  extra  day  at  the  lake  or  elsewhere. 
If  a longer  time  is  desired  with  one’s  classmates — and 
why  not — let  the  reunion  class  officers  arrange  for  this 
extra  day.  Together  with  the  day  set  aside  in  honor  of 
President  King  it  would  make  this  year’s  festivities  as 
long  as  the  old-time  mid-week  commencement. 

The  number  of  new  appointments  made  to  the  teach- 
ing staff  for  next  year  brings  the  total  increase  of 
faculty  members  of  the  last  three  years  to 
SMALLER  twenty-five.  Coupled  with  this  we  have  the 
CLASSES  decision  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  to  re- 
ASSURED  duce  the  size  of  the  student  body  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  coming 
year,  and  looking  to  a yearly  reduction  until  the 
thousand  mark,  set  some  years  ago  as  a maximum,  is 
attained.  This  means  that  the  classes  will  average  much 
smaller  in  size.  Students  and  faculty  alike  should  profit 
by  this  change. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  size  of  the  classes  is 
the  honors  arrangement  which  will  permit  certain  upper- 
class-men  to  absent  themselves  from  such 
NEW  lectures  or  recitations  as  they  may  choose. 

HONORS  This  experiment  has  been  tried  with  more  or 
SYSTEM  less  success  in  a few  American  colleges  and 
will  be  watched  in  Oberlin  with  keen  in- 
terest. Whether  an  undergraduate  college  student  has 
enough  maturity  and  self-control  and  judgment  to  carry 
out  this  program  successfully  is  still  subject  to  question. 
It  gives  the  student  much  of  the  freedom  for  which  he 
has  been  asking.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  he  will 
use  this  freedom. 


There  have  been  five  deans  of  men  and  one  acting 
dean  of  men  since  that  office  was  first  established  in  1898. 

Each  one  of  these  men  has  given  but  part 
A FULL-  of  his  time  to  the  office.  His  major  attention 
time  was  given  to  teaching.  The  trustees  have 

DEAN  just  approved  the  appointment  of  a full-time 

OF  MEN  dean  of  men  to  succeed  Professor  Carl  C.  W. 

Nicol,  who  relinquishes  the  deanship  this  sum- 
mer. What  the  appointment  of  a person  for  full  time  to 
this  office  will  mean  to  the  men  of  Oberlin  depends  tre- 
mendously upon  who  that  person  is.  Aside  from  the 
presidency  there  is  no  appointment  at  this  time  that 
has  such  possibilities  for  good  or  ill  as  this  one. 

Anyone  in  close  touch  with  the  situation  in  Oberlin 
must  realize  that  the  chronic  condition  of  more  women 
than  men  must  soon  be  remedied.  In  scholarship,  if  in  no 
other  respect,  the  men  in  college  on  the  average  are 
inferior  to  the  women.  Something  must  be  done  and  that 
right  shortly  to  attract  a larger  number  of  superior  boys 
to  Oberlin.  The  problem  is  of  sufficient  importance  that 
some  one  man  could  give  his  prime  attention  to  it.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  dean  of  men  can  be  this  man;  that 
he  will  be  of  the  type  that  understands  boys  and  will 
sympathetically  enter  into  their  life,  discovering  the  fac- 
tors that  will  increasingly  draw  the  strong,  alert,  and 
capable  to  the  best  college  in  the  country. 


The  editors  of  the  Review,  for  the  last  few  years  at 
least,  have  been  telling  the  faculty  and  trustees  how  the 
college  should  be  run.  At  times  these 
FACULTY  suggestions  did  not  appeal  to  the  fac- 

PERPLEXITY  ulty,  trustees,  nor  even  the  bulk  of  the 
NO  LONGER  students.  They  were  supposed,  however, 
NECESSARY  to  reflect  the  revolt  of  youth  as  it  had 
touched  the  Oberlin  campus.  The  edi- 
tors seem  to  be  very  insistent,  if  not  always  polite  and 
politic.  It  is  rather  surprising  then  to  find  this  lucid  bit 
of  counsel  in  a recent  issue  of  our  worthy  student  pub- 
lication. 

“It  is  amusing  if  nothing  else  to  watch  the  so-called 
'Revolt  of  Youth’  as  it  spreads  throughout  the  United 
States.  A perusal  of  a number  of  editorial  pages  in 
various  undergraduate  newspapers  leads  one  to  wonder 
just  what  and  why  the  movement  is.  Here  is  a college 
where  the  spirit  finds  expression  in  a demand  that  the 
students  be  given  more  time  for  study,  while  from  another 
campus  comes  the  wail  that  the  professors  are  too  harsh 
in  their  assignments.  One  editor  complains  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  too  eager  to  expel,  while  another  wonders 
why  the  administration  allows  so  much  undergraduate 
trash  to  accumulate.  From  an  eastern  campus  comes  the 
criticism  that  big-business  controls  the  faculty,  and  from 
the  west  arrives  the  argument  that  the  faculty  is  too 
impractical.  To  the  bewildered  college  official  who  is 
attempting  to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about  we  recommend 
the  thought  that  very  few  human  beings  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  25  are  consciously  aware  of  just  what  they  want 
or  why.  If  there  is  any  quality  which  is  essential  to 
those  in  charge  of  American  colleges  it  is  that  of  patience. 
It  may  be  better  that  the  undergraduate  thinks  wrongly 
than  that  he  does  no  thinking  at  all.” 


0 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


The  Companionship  of  Rivers 


I have  been  reading  a delightful  book,  a book  written 
by  an  Oberlin  man  whom  I knew  when  he  was  a student 
and  whose  delicate  gift  of  language  I am  happy  to  think 
that  I even  then  recognized.  I call  it  a delightful  book, 
but  it  is  much  more  than  that:  it  is  a persuasive,  an 
emancipating  book,  a book  that  opens  the  way  to  far 
horizons.  It  is  called,  indeed,  “ Towards  the  Open,”  and 
its  sub-title  is  “A  Preface  to  Scientific  Humanism.”  The 
author  of  it  is  Henry  Chester  Tracy,  of  the  class  of  1902. 

It  is  not  a book  that  I am  at  all  competent  to  discuss, 
for  it  is  based  upon  a first-hand  knowledge  of  scientific 
methods  and  results  with  which  I am  only  vaguely  ac- 
quainted. But  much  of  its  doctrine  comes  straight  home 
to  my  business  and  bosom.  It  is  what  I have  long  be- 
lieved or  suspected  to  be  true,  and  the  pages  of  my  copy 
are  black  with  marks  of  admiration.  There  are  things 
said  here  that,  in  my  judgment,  could  hardly  be  bettered 
in  the  saying.  When  I called  the  author’s  gift  of  lan- 
guage “delicate,”  I did  so  for  lack  of  a more  precise  term. 
It  is  not,  first  and  foremost,  a gift  of  language  at  all, 
but  a gift  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  so  vivid  and  im- 
mediate that  it  almost  always  finds  its  own  word  at  once 
and  inevitably;  and  this  gift  the  author  had  as  a boy. 

I can  not  pretend,  within  my  limits,  to  summarize  Mr. 
Tracy’s  doctrine,  for  no  summary  would  do  justice  either 
to  its  richness  or  its  simplicity.  What  he  seems  most  to 
desire  is  the  emancipation  of  the  human  spirit  — emanci- 
pation from  conventions  and  formulas  and  unrealities  — by 
means  of  a direct,  uncomplicated  apprehension  of  the 
world  about  us  and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  it.  He 
wishes  to  persuade  all  classes  of  people,  the  dull,  the 
bored,  the  restless,  the  trivial,  the  shortsighted,  the  self- 
absorbed,  and  especially  the  young,  to  acquire  “the  habit 
of  being  enchanted  with  the  world.”  He  wishes  them 
really  to  enter  upon  their  inheritance  of  “ that  extra- 
logical  being  we  call  life.” 

The  book,  therefore,  is  really  a treatise  on  education, 
formal  and  informal,  genuine  and  spurious.  Now  one  of 
the  earliest  elements  in  informal  education  that  Mr. 
Tracy  mentions  is  “ the  companionship  of  rivers,”  and  the 
phrase,  like  many  of  his  phrases,  set  me  off  upon  some 
reflections  of  my  own.  For  I,  too,  had  the  companionship 
of  rivers  in  my  childhood,  and  if  I have  not  profited  by 
it  as  I ought,  I suspect  Mr.  Tracy  would  say  that  it  is 
because  there  has  been  too  much  literature  in  my  cosmos. 
In  fact,  I am  not  sure  that  these  reflections  of  mine  upon 
the  text  that  he  supplies  may  not  seem  to  him  the  " senti- 
mentalities ” that  he  deprecates. 


guage  and  literature  are  made.  The  old  grey  trees  leaned 
their  branches  above  the  river  that  I knew  best,  and 
harebells  nodded  from  the  steep,  rocky  banks  that  hemmed 
it  in.  A fearful  joy  it  was  to  scale  them,  clutching  at 
twigs  to  keep  my  footing,  and  all  but  sustained  by  the 
wind  that  seemed  to  blow  me  against  the  cliff.  It  was 
joy,  too,  but  of  another  sort,  to  spend  long  hours  stretched 
out  on  a branch  above  the  waters,  listening  to  the  ripple 
over  the  rocks  below,  or  to  sail  my  boats  — I was  owner 
and  captain  of  a complete  and  delectable  Chinese  junk — in 
the  shallows,  on  never-ending  voyages  from  China  to 
Peru.  Even  there  and  then,  literature  would  intrude,  for 
I was  proud  to  remember  that  that  very  minor  bard, 
Tom  Moore,  had  lingered  beside  my  river  and  praised  it 
in  song.  “ From  break  of  day  to  set  of  sun,  I’ve  seen 
the  mighty  Mohawk  run.”  We  chanted  it  boastfully,  my 
friend  and  I,  and  literally  followed  his  example.  Never 
were  days  so  long  or  so  full  of  adventure  as  those  days. 

There  is  a property  in  the  landscape,  says  Emerson, 
and  there  are  riparian  rights  that  can  never  be  alienated. 
Rivers  are,  as  the  author  of  this  book  declares,  “ a way 
out,”  perhaps  the  surest  of  all  ways;  more  sure  for  me,  I 
think,  than  the  hills,  which  are,  rather,  a way  up.  I had 
both,  by  good  luck,  and  I remember  my  delight  in  later 
years  at  the  discovery  that  my  hills  smile  down  upon 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  very  much  as  the  hills  of 
Tuscany  smile  down  upon  Arno. 

I had  the  Hudson,  also,  much  “ mightier  ” than  the 
Mohawk,  but  too  much  travelled,  too  sophisticated,  too 
palatial.  More  useful  for  my  purposes,  if  not  more  stim- 
ulating to  my  imagination,  were  the  old,  neglected  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals,  which,  by  that  time,  Nature  had 
adopted  as  her  own.  The  romance  of  the  boats,  the  de- 
lightful wickedness  of  the  boatmen,  who  were  a proverb 
for  godlessness  and  a terror  to  little  boys,  the  long, 
slow,  creeping  voyages  from  lock  to  lock  — these,  like- 
wise, were  " a way  out.”  I was  always  just  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  my  home  and  family  to  journey  without 
stopping,  from  end  to  end  of  those  sluggish,  currentless 
waters  — from  end  to  end  and  back  again.  Four  water- 
ways, leading  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  all 
at  the  imaginative  disposal  of  one  little  boy!  Here,  cer- 
tainly, was  God’s  — and  man’s  — plenty.  Of  course,  it 
would  have  been  better  in  some  respects,  though  not  in 
all,  if  I had  actually  made  the  voyages  that  I so  wist- 
fully contemplated.  But  one  can  not  have  everything. 
My  soul  voyaged  and  sang  with  the  Psalmist:  “ Thou  hast 
set  my  feet  in  a large  room.  Yea,  I have  a goodly  heri- 
tage.” 


Nevertheless  1 am  certain  that  the  companionship  of 
my  rivers  did  much  for  me.  Without  those  avenues  of 
escape  into  the  uncharted,  my  childhood  would  have 
been  much  less  free  and  happy  and  much  pooler  in  the 
experiences  out  of  which,  as  Mr.  Tracy  justly  says,  Ian- 
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The  Pioneer  Women  of  Oberlin  College 

By  Associate  Professor  Frances  J.  Hosford,  91 


VII.  MRS.  A.  A.  F.  JOHNSTON 
and 

MISS  HARRIET  LOUISE  KEELER 

Another  great  problem,  the  physical  training  of  women, 
was  worked  out  during  Mrs.  Johnston’s  administration. 
Its  leader,  Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  was  not  an  Oberlin  grad- 
uate, but  she  did  in  Oberlin  a pioneer  work  which  influ- 
enced many  colleges,  and  her  opportunity  was  due  to 
Mrs.  Johnston's  foresight  and  faith.  The  sense  of  need 
went  far  back;  even  in  the  30’s  men  knew,  and  said,  that 
there  must  be  some  substitute  for  the  vigorous  toil  on 
the  home  farm  if  ministers  and  ministers’  wives  were 
to  have  clear  brains  and  adequate  digestions.  At  first 
there  was  plenty  of  physical  exercise  in  the  conditions  of 
frontier  life.  The  young  men  who  presented  a stove  to 
the  first  L.  L.  S.  girls  were  trained  woodsmen,  and  there 
was  free  fuel  all  about  them.  As  to  the  young  women, 
it  is  said  by  them  of  old  time  that  in  the  boarding  hall 
“besides  the  work  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  the 
young  ladies  washed  the  clothes  of  the  gentlemen  board- 
ers.” Alas  for  idyls!  They  are  always  short.  In  the 
catalogue  of  1847  we  read  for  the  last  time  that  “wood 
costs  only  the  labor  of  getting  it.”  Presently  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  girls  who  washed  the  socks  of  college  youth 
were  embroidering  slippers  for  the  men  they  delighted 
to  honor.  Their  grand-daughters  knitted  them  sweaters. 
If  there  be  any  great  grand-daughters  who  know  how  to 
knit,  I fancy  that  they  keep  the  sweaters  for  themselves. 

Mrs.  Johnston’s  administration  began  after  the  axe 
and  laundry  period,  and  before  that  of  athletics  and 
sweaters  — it  was  the  age  of  embroidered  slippers,  tight 
waists,  and  heavy  skirts.  The  men  had  baseball  for  an 
outdoor  sport;  the  women  had  croquet.  Until  Dr.  Hanna 
came,  in  1885,  there  was  nothing  like  a department  of 
physical  education,  but  there  was  a woman  in  the  prin- 
cipal’s chair  who  knew  the  need  and  was  looking  for 
the  remedy.  We  must  remember  that  Oberlin  was  as 
well  off  as  most  colleges,  else  we  shall  not  understand 
the  constructive  achievement  of  Dr.  Hanna,  or  appre- 
ciate the  judgment  and  foresight  of  Mrs.  Johnston,  -when 
she  placed  an  untested  young  woman  over  an  unorganized 
department,  without  college  money  to  pay  her  first  year’s 
salary!  The  success  of  this  venture  in  faith  is  too  great 
to  be  told  in  detail,  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  physical  training  of  many 
hundreds  of  undergraduate  women,  Dr.  Hanna  established 
a first-class  Teachers’  Course,  and  before  her  retirement 
was  able  to  point  to  scores  of  college  and  university  po 
sitions  filled  by  her  graduates. 

With  the  exception  of  Keep  Cottage,  all  the  building 
which  Oberlin  has  done  especially  for  the  needs  of  its 
women  traces  to  Mrs.  Johnston.  Sturges,  Baldwin,  and 
Talcott  were  all  named  for  their  largest  donors,  and 
these  in  each  case  were  individually  approached  and 
interested  by  her.  Mrs.  Lord,  for  many  years  Mrs.  John- 
ston’s efficient  assistant  and  close  friend,  came  to  her 
with  the  plan  which  resulted  in  Lord  Cottage.  The  Rock- 
efeller skating  rink,  later  transformed  into  the  main  floor 


of  the  women’s  gymnasium,  was  given  at  her  request. 
And  it  is  worth  noting  that  several  of  our  best  buildings 
for  general  college  use  came  from  families  that  were, 
through  more  than  one  generation,  her  warm  personal 
friends,  — the  Dudley  Allens,  the  Lucien  Warners,  and 
the  Severances.  There  are  three  funds  named  by  the 
donors  for  Mrs.  Johnston,  the  Professorship  of  Medieval 
History,  the  Endowment  for  Instruction  in  the  History 
of  Art,  and  the  L.  L.  S.  Fellowship. 

The  anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Johnston  are  Innumerable. 
There  is  one  dating  from  her  early  principalship,  when 
she  had  called  at  the  study  of  ex-president  Finney  on 
official  business.  Ladies  wore  shawls  then,  and  she  had 
a new  one,  Scotch  imported,  very  fine  and  soft. 

“I  do  not  like  your  shawl,”  he  said. 

Most  of  his  feminine  acquaintances  would  have  smiled 
feebly,  murmured  an  apology  for  the  offending  garment, 
changed  the  subject,  and  would  have  utterly  failed  to 
understand  him.  Not  so  Mrs.  Johnston. 

“Oh  I am  sorry!”  she  said.  “I  thought  it  so  useful  and 
comfortable.  Why  do  you  dislike  it? 

“The  colors  are  too  somber,”  was  the  astounding 
answer.  “There  should  always  be  something  bright  about 
a lady’s  dress,  something  to  give  an  impression  of  good 
cheer.” 


Sturges  Hall 


Evidently  the  stern  old  man  knew  that  they  under- 
stood each  other.  He  passed  to  the  subject  of  walking, 
giving  practical  examples  and  telling  imitations.  I think 
it  was  his  method  that  Mrs.  Johnston  used  one  day  in 
General  Exercise,  when  words  had  failed  to  develop  a 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  correct  walking;  and  systematic 
training  was  not  yet.  Waiting  until  her  audience  had 
assembled,  she  appeared,  striding  to  her  place  with  an 
awkward  gait  that  made  everybody  stare.  Without  a 
word  and  without  any  change  of  expression  she  left  the 
room  and  returned  several  times,  strutting,  mincing, 
lounging,  stamping,  until  she  had  run  the  gamut  of  ways 
not  to  walk,  and  the  room  rang  with  the  laughter  and 
applause  of  the  girls.  Then  she  fell  into  her  usual  grace- 
ful and  dignified  step,  and  began  one  of  her  delightful 
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travel  stories,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
"curtain  raiser.” 

Another  story  is  of  Baldwin  Cottage  days,  when  the 
impressionist  school  of  painting  was  exciting  attention. 
The  students  were  making  merry  over  certain  pink  hay- 
stacks which  adorned  a painting  displayed  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  But  Mrs.  Johnston  suggested  that  the 
artist  had  painted  pink  haystacks  because  he  had  seen 
them  or  thought  he  had,  and  that  it  was  not  good  criti- 
cism to  denounce  him  for  it  until  they  had  watched  at- 
mospheric effects.  “You  cross  the  campus  every  morn- 
ing,” she  said  to  two  young  men.  “Watch  the  morning 
lights,  and  _when  the  haystacks  are  pink,  let  us  know.” 
Weeks  passed,  but  one  day  the  young  men  came  into 
the  breakfast  room  with,  “Oh,  Mrs.  Johnston!  The  hay- 
stacks are  pink!”  Everyone  hastened  to  the  lawn,  and  in 
very  truth  the  low  sun  was  bathing  with  rosy  light  every- 
thing that  faced  the  East. 

I think  that  all  who  knew  Mrs.  Johnston  will  recog- 
nize in  these  small  happenings  her  method  of  observing, 
learning,  teaching,  influencing.  One  of  her  most  salient 
characteristics  was  her  direct  approach.  She  asked 
straight  questions,  gave  plain  replies,  without  hint  or 
palter.  You  might  not  like  what  she  said,  but  you  never 
wondered  what  she  meant.  Her  frankness  evoked  frank- 
ness, people  said  to  her 
what  they  thought,  and 
this  had  much  to  do  with 
a knowledge  of  character, 
not  inerrant,  but  uncom- 
monly discerning.  She 
had  a perennial  interest  in 
people,  not  alone  in  her 
set  and  of  her  tastes,  but 
folks  of  all  sorts,  with  all 
their  crudities.  When 
travelling  it  was  to  her 
that  the  landlord  told  his 
financial  worries  and  the 
landlady  disclosed  her  love 
affairs.  On  shipboard 
she  made  a lifelong  friend- 
ship with  an  English  fam- 
Baldwin  Cottage  ily  from  Egypt.  She  dined 

by  invitation  with  the  se- 
cluded wife  and  mother-in-law  of  a Mohammedan  gentle- 
man. Children  and  untutored  folk  opened  their  souls  to 
her;  she  had  for  them  a real,  loving  interest,  as  far  from 
the  cold  blooded  search  for  local  color  as  day  is  from 
night.  And  yet  there  were  in  her  nature  strange  bal- 
ances, rather  than  contradictions.  She  had  an  under- 
lying distrust  of  the  strength  of  men  and  women  under 
temptation;  it  could  not  be  called  cynical,  for  cynicism 
implies  a sneer;  it  was  rather  a mournful  acknowledge- 
ment of  a fundamental  weakness  in  which  she  assuredly 
felt  h°r  share.  She  had  never  heard  of  dangerous  ages, 
but  she  would  have  said  that  all  ages  were  dangerous, 
and  that  no  one  reached  a place  of  safety  until  he  was  in 
his  coffin.  "Human  nature  is  pretty  poor  stuff,”  she  once 
said  to  me.  “The  only  thing  that  holds  me  to  any  hope 
in  it  is  that  Christ  thought  it  worth  while  to  die  for 
men.”  Nevertheless  she  was  faithful  and  loyal  to  her 
friends;  she  trusted  a friend;  she  would  yield  much  rather 
than  lose  one;  and  far  beneath  the  cares  and  triumphs  of 


her  outer  life,  there  was  the  widowed  wife,  keeping  tryst 
at  the  shrine  of  severed  love. 

She  appreciated  good  food  and  paid  constant  attention 
to  the  cuisine  of  the  houses  where  college  women  lived; 
she  was  fastidious  about  odors,  colors,  sounds;  she  loved 
harmonious  and  comfortable  rooms,  and  she  made  her 
own  suite  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  college.  But  she  was 
not  careful  of  her  personal  comfort;  she  would  not  let 
herself  depend  on  sleeping  in  her  own  bed;  anyone  might 
take  her  favorite  nook,  if  she  had  one;  on  a journey  she 
could  go  long  without  food  or  drink,  and  not  seem  to  feel 
the  difference. 

In  conviction  and  conduct  Mrs.  Johnston  was  conserva- 
tive, but  in  temperament  she  was  an  impressionist  artist. 
She  was  a superb  narrator,  because  she  could  both  see  and 
tell  what  ordinary  people  would  miss.  When  she  saw 
pink  haystacks  she  made  her  hearers  see  pink  haystacks, 
to  the  bewilderment  and  sometimes  the  actual  scandal  of 
those  honest  souls  to  whom  a primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 
is  never  more  than  a yellow  primrose.  Let  no  one  infer 
that  she  manufactured  her  delightful  stories  by  stringing 
inventions  upon  a thread  of  fact;  her  art  was  not  so  easy 
or  so  cheap.  If  anyone  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  try  to 
produce  the  same  effect. 

I pass  to  an  episode  of  Mrs.  Johnston’s  later  life  — her 
friendship  with  Miss  Keeler.  It  was  an  unusual  tie  to 
make  so  late  in  life,  and  between  women  whose  lives 
were  already  so  full.  Harriet  Louise  Keeler,  O.  C.,  ’70, 
one  of  Oberlin’s  most  brilliant  daughters,  made  for  her- 
self a lasting  name  in  Cleveland  while  Mrs.  Johnston  was 
doing  the  like  in  Oberlin.  She  too  was  a pioneer,  for  she 
changed  the  conception  of  women’s  part  in  the  public 
schools  from  that  of  the  routine  worker  to  the  construc- 
tive, executive,  original.  She  served  the  Cleveland  schools 
from  1870  to  1908,  and  again  in  1912,  as  teacher,  supervisor 
of  primary  grades  — an  office  which  implied  the  over- 
sight and  much  of  the  training  of  young  graduates  of  the 
city  normal  school  — she  was  lady  principal  of  the  cen- 
tral high  school,  and  the  only  woman  who  has  occupied 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  schools. 
She  was  an  accomplished  botanist  of  the  field-and-forest 
type,  an  authority  on  the  flora  of  this  region,  the  author 
of  several  books  on  trees  and  flowers  which  have  had 
wide  circulation.  In  1913  Western  Reserve  University 
conferred  upon  her  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1915 
she  was  made  a trustee  of  Oberlin  College.  Since  her 
death  in  1921  the  Metropolitan  Park  Board  of  Cleveland 
has  established  a fitting  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a 
300-acre  tract  in  Brecksville  to  be  preserved  as  a per- 
petual forest,  known  as  the  Keeler  Woods,  and  marked 
by  an  inscribed  boulder.  A Keeler  Alcove  is  likewise 
designed  for  the  new  public  library. 

Miss  Keeler’s  college  life  in  Oberlin  came  between 
Mrs.  Johnston’s  residence  as  student  and  as  principal. 
Of  course  the  two  women  were  acquaintances,  but  in  a 
casual  way.  However,  in  an  important  matter  concern- 
ing the  college  Miss  Kee'er  seemed  not  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  Oberlin,  and  Mrs.  Johnston  set  herself  to  put  the 
matter  right.  Many  college  diplomats  would  have  begun 
with  an  invitation  to  Miss  Keeler  to  address  a general 
exercise  or  a class  in  botany.  Her  visit  would  have  been 
the  occasion  for  something  social,  a dinner  or  an  after- 
noon tea  with  pleasant  people,  and  by  slow  degrees  the 
real  point  reached  and  presented.  Mrs.  Johnston  began  at 
the  other  end.  She  went  to  Cleveland  and  called  at 
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Miss  Keeler’s  apartment..  She  said,  “I  have  called  to 
talk  with  you  about  . . . . ” and  set  forth  her  whole 
argument,  while  Miss  Keeler,  as  characteristically,  listened 
without  interuption.  When  she  had  finished,  Miss  Keeler 
said,  “All  that  you  say  is  true."  A few  details,  and  the 
business  was  dismissed;  there  was  no  more  to  say.  But 
the  incident  began  a friendship  that  lasted  unto  the 
gates  of  death.  It  was  a curious  friendship,  of  the  kind 
that,  in  theory,  does  not  belong  to  women.  They  were 
alike  in  the  qualities  that  would  be  supposed  to  elbow 
each  other  — masterful  strength,  brilliance,  the  habit  of 
leading,  — unlike  in  those  attitudes  toward  life  and  re- 
ligion which  seem  the  hardest  to  adjust  when  two  strong 
wills  come  together.  Mrs.  Johnston  was  settled,  once  for 
all,  in  her  acceptance  of  what  was  then  called  the  New' 
School  theology  of  Finney,  interpreted  and  humanized  by 
President  Fairchild;  Miss  Keeler  w'as  a free  lance;  she 
“refused  to  be  classified.”  In  what  might  be  called  the 
technique  of  religious  observance  — card-playing,  Sabbath 
observance,  and  the  like  — they  were  at  opposite  poles. 
Yet  I think  they  came  together  in  the  deepest  things,  in 
stern  and  simple  moral  standards,  in  their  sense  of  the 
duty  and  the  joy  of  service,  and  their  trust  in  the  good- 
ness of  God. 

We  may  not  dwell  upon  Mrs.  Johnston’s  later  years — 
her  resignation  of  the  deanship  in  1900,  her  honorary 
LL.D.  from  Western  Reserve  University  in  1906,  her  re- 
tirement in  1907,  her  death  in  1910.  But  wre  shall  not 
complete  the  record  of  that  singularly  far-sighted  and 
constructive  career  if  we  fail  to  note  that  the  interests  of 
her  declining  years  were  still  forward-looking,  meeting 
needs  w'hich  were  yet  to  come.  One  w'as  that  of  grad- 
uate fellowships,  and  the  first  fellow'ship  of  Oberlin  College 
was  given  by  her  own  society,  the  L.  L.  S.,  as  the  result 
of  her  suggestion.  The  other  w'as  the  preservation  for 
the  future  Oberlin  of  something  of  the  brookside  and 
forest  charm  -of  early  days.  In  1891,  when  the  last  bit 
of  woodland  within  the  corporation  seemed  doomed,  she 
induced  the  college  to  purchase  the  tract  now  known  as 
the  Arboretum,  though  it  was  then  called  Ladies’  Grove; 
her  latest  effort  was  directed  toward  a village  pleasaunce 
along  Plum  creek.  By  gift  and  purchase  she  secured  the 
needed  land;  the  rest  depends  upon  the  future.  Corpora- 
tions, like  individuals,  may  build  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  or  wood,  hay,  stubble. 

The  sweetest  memories  of  many  Oberlin  women  cluster 
about  Mrs.  Johnston’s  Sunday  evening  prayer-meeting. 
She  once  said  to  me  that  it  was  especially  dear  to  her 
because  through  it  she  could  let  the  girls  understand  that 
she  was  not  “a  mere  machine-mover.”  Everybody  who  at- 
tended her  meetings  knew  that  she  was  not.  The  at- 
tendance went  far  toward  filling  the  ground  floor  of 
Sturges  Hall,  and  that  in  the  days  when  two  preaching 
services  were  required  each  Sunday.  This  had  a happier 
fate  than  befell  many  of  the  old-time  prayer-meetings, 
for  it  never  dwindled  away;  while  still  in  its  vigor,  it 
was  merged  into  the  newly  formed  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Mrs. 
Johnston  never  forgot  a cause  once  dear  any  more  than 
she  forgot  a friend.  Before  the  pressure  of  her  duties 
made  it  impossible,  she  had  done  some  memorable  teach- 
ing in  Sunday  school;  when  that  pressure  was  relaxed 
she  was  back  in  the  church  Sunday  school  and  prayer- 
meeting, a strong  tower  of  interest  and  inspiration. 

The  last  two  years  brought  physical  weakness  and 
suffering.  Her  closest  friends  knew,  she  herself  knew, 


that  the  Commencement  of  1910  would  be  her  last.  The 
town  was  filled  with  returning  graduates,  eager  to  see 
and  speak  with  her  once  more.  Miss  Keeler  came,  and 
never  left  her  till  the  end.  Every  wish  of  hers  was  lov- 
ingly met.  She  wanted  to  lose  none  of  the  dear  and 
familiar  Commencement  exercises;  a friend  waited  for 
her  with  his  car  before  each  one,  so  that  she  might  go  if 
she  had  the  strength,  and  need  not  decide  beforehand. 
She  did  attend  nearly  every  function,  from  the  Bacca- 
laureate services  on  Sunday  through  the  Alumni  dinner 
on  Wednesday.  She  would  not  fail  to  greet  a single 
friend,  but  dressing  was  a tax  upon  her  failing  strength; 
the  best  skill  of  an  expert  was  called  upon  to  construct  a 
beautiful  dress  so  made  that  she  was  ready  as  soon  as 
it  was  slipped  on,  and  in  it  she  received  the  old  students 
who  found  her  on  her  veranda  or  in  her  living  room.  It 
was  before  the  time  of  general  electric  connections  in 
Oberlin,  but  a special  wire  was  run  into  the  house,  and 
a fan  installed  for  her  comfort.  She  was  a queen  through 
those  closing  days;  she 
met  the  King  of  Terrors 
like  a kindred  sovereign, 
and  went  with  him 
through  his  dark  portals 
as  willingly  as  she  had  ex- 
plored many  a gloomy  pile 
in  her  travels.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  of  the 
simplest,  since  she  had 
wished  it  thus,  but  she 
was  regal  in  her  casket, 
lying  in  her  doctor’s  robe 
with  her  gold-tasselled  cap 
at  her  side.  After  Mrs. 

Johnston’s  death  Miss 
Keeler  felt  that  she  could 
never  visit  her  college 
town  again.  It  was  Mrs. 

Johnston  who  again  drew 
her  back  to  it,  for  she 

took  up  the  task  of  writing  a biography  of  her 
friend,  and  of  course  found  most  of  her  sources  in 
Oberlin.  She  produced  an  invaluable  memorial,  preserv- 
ing many  things  that  would  even  now  be  lost  without 
her.  It  is  to  her  book  that  I am  indebted  for  much  of 
the  material  of  this  sketch.  Happily,  the  renewed  con- 
tacts soothed  the  bitterness  of  loss,  and  Miss  Keeler 
finally  resolved  to  make  Oberlin  her  home.  She  bought 
the  “Hutchins  House”  on  South  Professor  street,  but  was 
hardly  well  settled  before  the  state  of  her  health  led  her 
to  make  a visit  to  Clifton  Springs,  and  this  proved  to  be 
her  last  journey.  She  died  as  her  friend  died,  brave, 
cheerful,  trusting  in  the  God  whom  both  had  reached  by 
diverse  paths.  She  asked  that  her  body  should  lie  in 
Oberlin,  next  Mrs.  Johnston.  Her  friends  planted  wild 
flowers  over  her  grave,  remembering  how,  all  through  her 
life,  she  had  known  and  loved  them  well. 

Neither  woman  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  both  will 
leach  and  bless  the  lives  of  many  who  never  know  their 
names.  In  Cleveland,  in  Oberlin,  there  are  lasting  me- 
morials of  the  things  they  wrought.  But  the  worn  bodies 
that  held  those  two  strong  souls  rest  together  in  West- 
wood,  and  the  timid  wild  flowers  have  begun  to  creep 
from  one  grave  to  the  other. 

* Further  articles  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  Macazini  neat  Fall. 
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Haskell,  The  Journalist 

By  Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97 


Fenry  J.  Haskell.  Born  March  8,  1874,  at  Huntington, 
Ohio.  A.B.  Oberlin,  1896;  Litt.D.  Oberlin,  1917;  married 
Isabel  Cummings,  Oberlin  1893-95,  on  June  12,  1901,  who 
died  September  21,  1923.  Married  Katharine  Wright,  A.B. 
Oberlin,  1898,  on  November  20,  1926. 

If  I were  asked  to  give,  in  a single  phrase,  the  most 
notable  characteristic  of  Henry  J.  Haskell,  author,  editor, 
Doctor  of  Letters,  I would  at  once  say,  clarity  of  vision. 

When  I first  knew  him  as  an  undergraduate  in  1893 
he  was  applying  this  quality  to  the 
solution  of  mathematical  problems.  He 
was  easily  the  best  mathematician  of 
his  year  and  of  his  college  generation, 
and  I like  to  think  that  it  was  the 
habit  of  accuracy  which  he  acquired 
in  this  exacting  study,  added  to  his 
native  keen-sightedness,  that  has  made 
him  what  he  is  today  — one  of  the 
most  influential  editors  in  the  country. 

While  he  was  in  college  we  all 
expected  him  to  become  a brilliant 
teacher  of  mathematics.  But  he  knew 
better.  A story  which  he  wrote  for 
Munsey’s  Magazine  during  his  senior 
year  should  have  warned  us.  Still  we 
were  surprised  when,  immediately 
after  graduation,  he  departed  for 
Kansas  City  and  accepted  a position 
as  reporter  on  the  World,  a small 
afternoon  paper.  It  was  not  what  he 
wanted,  but  it  was  at  least  in  the 
town  where  he  wanted  to  live.  He 
had  chosen  the  newspaper  profession 
and  with  his  characteristic  foresight, 
ho  had  selected  the  Kansas  City  Star  as  the  paper  to 
which  he  would  devote  his  life.  There  was  no  place  for 
him  on  the  Star  so  he  took  the  World.  Less  than  two 
years  later  he  became  assistant  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Star.  That  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  He  is  there 
yet  — but  he  is  not  assistant  telegraph  editor. 

Since  1900  Mr.  Haskell  has  been  connected  with  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  Star,  first  as  editorial  writer,  next 
as  city  editor,  as  Washington  correspondent  for  a year, 
and  since  1911  associate  editor  in  charge  of  all  editorials. 
And  the  editorials  in  the  Star  are  not  written  by  the 

galley go  many  a day  whether  anyone  reads  them  or 

not.  They  are  always  alive,  vital,  about  the  first  thing 
you  read  in  the  paper.  Sometimes  there  will  be  but  a 
paragraph,  the  next  day  there  may  be  three  columns. 
Whatever  space  is  needed  for  comment  on  the  affairs  of 
Kansas  City  or  China  is  given.  Of  late  the  editorial  page 
has  contained  a series  of  articles  of  real  insight  on  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Nic- 
aragua and  China. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
papers  in  the  country.  It  has  a circulation  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a million  and  every  subscriber  gets  a morn- 
ing and  an  afternoon  edition.  They  are  not  to  be  had 
separately.  Its  circulation  outside  Kansas  City  all  through 
the  southwest  is  enormous,  and  its  influence  profound. 
Because  of  its  high  standards  of  taste  and  literary  merit 
and  because  it  is  known  to  be  politically  honest,  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  with  something  of  the  awe  and  rev- 


erence that  was  attached  to  the  New  York  Tribune  in 
Gr-eley’s  time.  It  was  the  most  influential  organ  in 
the  country  supporting  the  progressive  party.  In  fact 
the  Republican  managers  felt  that  the  progresssive  cam- 
paign could  have  been  ignored  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Star  and  Collier’s  Magazine.  Mr.  Roosevelt  him- 
self frequently  wrote  for  the  Star  and  was  a contrib- 
uting editor  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

All  these  developments  Mr.  Has- 
kell could  not  have  foreseen.  But  he 
did  foresee  the  preeminent  place  the 
Star  would  attain  and  he  did  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  greatness  of 
its  founder,  William  R.  Nelson.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  story  of 
Mr.  Nelson’s  life.  It  has  been  told  by 
Mr.  Haskell  himself  in  his  chapter  on 
Kansas  City  in  the  "Taming  of  the 
Frontier”  and  it  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. Mr.  Haskell  was  associated 
intimately  with  him  from  1908  till  his 
death  in  1915,  more  intimately  than 
any  other  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Star.  He  is  always  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge the  influence  Mr.  Nelson  had  on 
him,  to  pay  tribute  to  his  fresh  and 
original  ideas,  his  wide  interests,  his 
energy,  honesty  and  public  spirit. 
You  must  ask  someone  else  to  find  out 
how  much  he  did  for  Mr.  Nelson. 
How  often  his  keen  insight  and  well- 
tempered  suggestions  saved  that  tur- 
bulent spirit  from  useless  turmoil 
on'y  Mr.  Haskell  knows  and  he  refuses  to  tell.  But  Mr. 
Nelson  knew.  He  depended  on  Mr.  Haskell’s  judgment 
and  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  he  would  beg  him 
to  see  that  the  Star  followed  a certain  policy.  “For,”  he 
would  add,  “I  haven’t  any  influence  on  the  paper  any 
more.”  It  was  a difficult  relation,  it  must  have  seemed 
like  trying  to  ride  herd  on  a cyclone — but  it  was  done  with 
that  incisive  tact  that  characterizes  all  Mr.  Haskell’s  work. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Nelson  and  his  heirs,  the  Star  was 
sold,  and  with  the  proceeds  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Trust  was  established,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used 
to  buy  paintings,  statutary,  and  other  art  objects  for 
the  Kansas  City  Museum.  The  paper  was  bought  u>r 
$11,000,000,  almost  a record  price  for  a paper.  The  Lon- 
don Times  had  sold  for  $7,000,000,  the  New  York  Herald 
for  $5,000,000  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  $13,600,000. 
The  Star  was  purchased  by  six  members  of  the  staff,  of 
whom  Mr.  Haskell  is  one.  A unique  experiment  in  staff 
ownership  is  now  being  attempted.  The  executives  who 
had  bought  the  paper  (against  severe  competition)  in- 
vited members  of  the  staff  to  take  stock,  paying  one-third 
cash,  the  balance  to  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
paper  in  eight  years.  Only  employees  can  own  stock.  On 
retiring  from  the  paper  the  stock  must  be  sold,  and  must 
first  be  offered  to  other  stockholders.  This  plan  will  keep 
the  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  active  workers,  and  it  will 
not  become  the  property  of  families  whose  heads  once 
worked  on  it.  Mr.  Haskell  is  one  of  the  seven  directors 
and  is  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  Company. 
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Mr.  Haskell’s  life  has  been  the  life  of  the  Star  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  but  he  has  not  been  limited  to  that.  He 
has  been  a regular  contributor  to  the  magazines,  chiefly 
to  the  Outlook  and  the  World’s  Work,  and  he  has  con- 
tributed the  most  notalfle  chapter  to  the  recently  pub- 
lished “ Taming  of  the  West.”  Oberlin  recognized  the 
high  quality  of  his  literary  work  by  giving  him  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Letters  in  1917,  an  honor  she  has 
awarded  to  few  of  her  graduates. 

I have  written  of  Haskell  the  Journalist.  I would 
like  to  add  a word  about  my  friend.  I knew  him  well  in 
college.  I have  seen  him  at  irregular  intervals  ever  since, 
and  we  spent  a week  together  in  Rome  a few  years  ago. 


He  still  has  the  same  boyishness,  the  same  freshness,  the 
same  winning  laugh,  that  endeared  him  to  us  in  college. 
He  has  not  wasted  these  thirty  years,  for  his  conversation 
reflects  a range  of  reading  and  a variety  of  interests  that 
are  remarkable.  There  are  few  men  whose  conversation 
has  such  charm.  Whether  he  is  relating  in  his  clear-cut 
style  some  intimate  chapter  of  politics  or  whether  he  is 
discussing  the  folk-lore  of  Frasier’s  “ Golden  Bough,”  or 
repeating  verses  from  his  favorite  poets,  you  feel  that 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  a man  who  is  a master  of 
his  craft,  who  has  seen  life  from  many  angles,  whose 
youthful  ideals  have  not  been  shattered  nor  his  vision 
dimmed. 


Some  Aspects  of  Oberlin’s  Social  Program 

By  Mrs.  Ellen  Birdseye  Hatch,  ’02,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Director  of  Recreation 


Luther  Gulick  defined  Play  as  “What  we  do  because 
we  want  to  do  it.”  In  1918  Oberlin  College,  recognizing 
that  young  people  want  to  dance,  made  that  form  of  social 
play  possible  by  the  undertaking  of  a Recreation  program 
which  included  social  dancing  as  one  of  its  features. 
Many  forms  of  recreation  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
Departments  of  Physical  Education.  The  new  social  pro- 
gram was  to  be  supervised  by  a Recreation  Director.  The 
opportunities  for  recreation  made  possible  to  the  stu- 
dents by  the  Physical  Education  departments,  are  offered 
to  the  men  and  women  as  separate  groups.  The  work 
of  the  social  program  has  to  do  with  the  companionship 
of  men  and  women  as  one  group.  This  includes  many 
forms  of  entertainment,  hikes  and  picnics,  receptions  and 
teas,  supper  and  dinner  parties  and  dances.  Social  danc- 
ing has  always  made  a strong  appeal  to  our  students. 
This  type  of  recreation  properly  conducted  may  be  very 
wholesome  in  its  opportunity  for  companionship,  pleasure 
in  rhythmical  movement  and  a chance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  social  qualities. 

The  basement  of  Rice  Hall  is  used  as  a social  center. 
This  Recreation  hall  was  dubbed  “the  Ree”  the  day  of 
its  opening  and  "the  Rec”  has  become  one  of  the  newer 
traditions  of  Oberlin.  The  floor  is  cement,  waxed  fre- 
quently, so  very  smooth.  The  room  is  long  and  narrow 
and  there  are  many  pillars.  It  is  well  ventilated  but  at 
best  only  a cellar  room.  It  is  open  on  week  nights  from 
7 to  8 o’clock,  the  recreation  hour  for  all  students.  The 
dancing  stops  at  7:45  o’clock  so  the  Freshmen  women 
may  reach  their  dormitories  by  8 o’clock.  On  Saturday 
night,  except  in  case  of  other  all-college  events,  the  hall 
is  open  until  9:40.  On  Wednesday  nights  during  the  first 
semester  a “Beginners’  Class”  in  dancing  is  held  at  the 
women’s  gymnasium.  This  class  is  taught  by  the  Recrea- 
tion Director.  The  usual  enrollment  in  the  class  has  been 
from  70  to  80  students,  often  more  men  than  women.  This 
class  might  be  said  to  prove  the  point  made  that  social 
dancing  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
social  qualities.  At  the  first  lesson  the  group,  being  un- 
acquainted, is  often  very  hard  to  approach.  The  men  in 
particular  are  shy  and  very  reserved.  In  the  informality 
of  such  a class  with  the  common  interest  of  learning  the 
various  steps  all  shyness  is  soon  forgotten  and  the  class 
becomes  a talkative  and  enthusiastic  group  with  all  enter- 
ing in  whole-heartedly.  During  the  second  semester  the 
Wednesday  night  hour  is  used  for  a so-called  “Play  Hour.” 
Each  year  the  program  differs.  Last  year  old  time  dances 


were  taught.  Oftentimes  group  games  of  a social  nature 
have  formed  the  program. 

The  regulations  governing  dancing  have  provided  for 
other  dancing  than  that  in  the  Recreation  Hall.  Any 
organized  group  may  give  a dance  once  during  the  year, 
providing  that  there  are  at  least  forty  couples  and  one 
of  each  couple  is  a member  of  the  group.  Under  the 
heading  of  such  groups  are  the  boarding  and  rooming 
houses,  clubs,  and  other  organizations,  such  as  the  lit- 
erary societies.  If  such  groups  do  not  have  a sufficient 
number  to  come  under  the  ruling  they  join  with  another 
group.  Arrangements  for  all  the  dances  are  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Recreation  Director.  Such  arrangements  in- 
clude expenditure,  hours,  place  where  dance  is  to  be  held, 
date,  and  chaperonage.  The  number  of  class  dances  is 
also  limited.  The  Freshman  class  does  not  hold  any 
dances.  The  Sophomores  may  have  one  the  second  se- 
mester. The  Junior  and  Senior  classes  have  two  each — 
one  at  Thanksgiving  time  and  one  the  second  semester. 
These  last  mentioned  are  the  Junior  Promenade  in  May 
and  the  Senior  Ball  at  Commencement  time.  The  Con- 
servatory students  unite  for  one  formal  dance  just  before 
the  Christmas  recess.  These  three  formal  dances  are 
held  in  the  Art  Building.  The  cost  is  limited  to  $5.00  a 
couple.  The  closing  hour  for  all  Oberlin  dances  is  very 
conservative,  and  the  cost  is  very  moderate. 

Oberlin  students  have  accepted  gracefully  the  regu- 
lations made  for  the  dancing.  They  have  enthusiastically 
entered  into  our  plan.  With  their  help  and  cooperation 
much  has  been  accomplished.  There  is  a very  fine  senti- 
ment among  the  students  regarding  the  proper  standards 
of  dancing.  Our  dancing  is  of  high  order  and  student 
opinion  has  put  it  upon  this  high  level. 

Oberlin  men  are  not  attending  non-college  dances. 
Within  a year  after  the  college  made  the  new  ruling  a 
weekly  dance  of  questionable  character  held  in  this  vi- 
cinity was  given  up  because  of  lack  of  patronage.  The 
men  students  had  previously  been  its  main  support. 

Most  students  who  indulge  in  dancing  as  a part  of 
their  social  life  use  judgment  and  discretion  in  the  num- 
ber of  evenings  spent  at  the  Recreation  hall.  The  crowd 
with  few  exceptions  changes  nightly.  Dancing  has  not 
been  detrimental  to  scholarship.  It  has  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  wholesome  fun.  It  has  kept  many  students 
from  aimless  strolling  during  that  hour. 

A visitor  at  the  Recreation  hall  cannot  help  being 
impressed  with  the  expression  of  social  qualities  which 
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are  the  outcome  of  the  companionship  of  young  men  and 
women — kindliness,  friendliness,  thoughtfulness,  courtesy, 
and  many  other  qualities  which  should  be  the  social 
equipment  of  every  well-trained  college  man  and  woman. 

We  believe  that  play  and  participation  in  the  social 
activities  of  the  college  give  useful  training  in  social  con- 
tacts which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student  after  he 
leaves  college.  Wholesome  play  furnishes  a rich  field  for 
the  development  of  character.  However,  we  have  to  ad- 
mit that  our  efforts  to  provide  types  of  suitable  recreation 
are  limited  by  lack  of  facilities.  Certainly  some  day  ways 
and  means  must  be  provided  for  a social  center  of  student 


life  — a recreation  building  which  will  house  all  the 
activities  which,  even  now,  we  list  as  being  most  desirable 
for  a well-rounded  social  program.  There  should  be  par- 
lors and  kitchenettes,  several  dance  floors,  one  larger  one 
for  all  college  dances,  and  a roller  skating  rink.  Today 
our  students  all  roller  skate  on  the  sidewalks,  rolling  care- 
lessly along  over  the  bumps.  Billiard  rooms,  bowling 
alleys,  a moving  picture  room  and  many  other  attractive 
features  would  be  a part  of  this  building.  Then  the  young 
men  and  women  spending  the  recreation  hour  at  the 
“Rec  Hall”  would  have  a fascinating  list  to  choose  from 
for  the  evening’s  entertainment. 


Reverence,  the  Goal  of  Education 

By  Dr.  Albert  W.  Aron,  Professor  of  German 


A CHAPEL  TALK 

Some  weeks  ago  I paid  one  of  my  rare  visits  to  a 
movie  theatre  and  I saw  there  a picture  purporting  to 
be  based  on  Goethe’s  master-drama  Faust.  When  I re- 
turned home  from  Cleveland  I took  down  my  well-worn 
copy  of  Faust.  The  book  opened  at  the  famous  passage 
in  which  Faust  says: 

“Humanity’s  best  part  in  reverence  does  lie.” 

I remembered  that  one  of  the  greatest  English  critics 
had  said  that  Goethe’s  life  was  his  greatest  work  and  I 
remembered  that  Carlyle  had  found  the  keystone  of  this 
life  to  be  reverence.  This  reverence  was  for  Goethe  the 
basis  of  his  wisdom  of  life  and  he  believed  that  educa- 
tion to  be  successful  must  result  in  an  attitude  of  rev- 
erence toward  the  totality  of  life,  toward  that  which  is 
above  us,  that  which  is  below  us  and  that  which  is 
around  us. 

In  connection  with  this  train  of  thought,  may  I con- 
sider with  you  very  briefly  the  question  as  to  what  role 
reverence  does  play  and  what  role  it  should  play  in  our 
lives.  I do  not  say  your  lives,  but  our  lives,  because  it 
is  a question  that  acutely  concerns  each  one  of  us.  We 
are  perhaps  accustomed  to  thinking  of  reverence  only 
in  connection  with  our  attitude  toward  what  is  above  us, 
toward  God.  And  here  reverence  is  usually  taken  for 
granted.  But  is  it  always  found?  Do  we  not  often,  in- 
stead of  out-growing  traditional  conceptions  of  God,  of 
the  universe,  which  have  become  inadequate,  become 
dwarfed  by  not  being  able,  by  not  being  big  enough  to 
grow  into  larger  conceptions  through  a new  understanding, 
or  a new  divining  of  the  laws  of  the  upward  progress  of 
the  world  through  which  God  is  revealed?  Is  our  cyni- 
cism, is  our  negation  not  a confession  of  our  own  poverty, 
of  our  own  inability  to  read  the  laws  and  the  lessons 
which  Nature  is  writing  and  which  science  is  interpret- 
ing? Reverence,  which  is  always  attended  by  humility, 
is  the  best  tool  to  bring  about  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth  in  our  attitude  toward  that  which  is  above  us. 

REVERENCE  FOR  PERSONALITIES 
But  it  is  in  the  realm  of  what  Goethe  calls  below  us 
and  around  us  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  reverence.  What  is  the  measure  of  the  reverence 
that  we  find  in  our  daily  dealings  with  our  fellows?  Pres- 
ident King  has  so  well  expressed  the  modern  conception 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  man  when  he  says: 

"The  truest  development  in  civilization  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  deepening  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  person. 


There  is  no  higher  test  of  the  civilization  of  any  com- 
munity or  nation.  Every  step  in  the  moral  progress  of 
the  race  has  been  a step  into  a growing  reverence  for 
personality.  And  the  depth  of  this  respect  is  thus  a 
delicate  measure  for  one’s  own  attainments.” 

All  of  you  are  fortunate  in  that  you  are  able  to  spend 
four  years  in  the  sole  pursuit  of  what  we  call  education, 
an  education  whose  goal  according  to  Goethe  should  be 
reverence,  reverence  for  that  which  is  above  us,  below 
us,  around  us.  Has  the  idea  of  reverence  ever  entered 
your  mind  as  being  in  any  wise  connected  with  your 
college  course?  Is  your  association  with  your  fellow,  be 
he  student  or  teacher  or  townsman,  characterized  by  a 
consciousness  of  respect  for  his  particular  peculiar  per- 
sonality: does  your  approach  to  the  wonders  of  the  uni- 
verse as  revealed  to  you  through  literature,  the  arts,  and 
the  sciences  produce  in  you  a feeling  of  awe  and  rever- 
ence? I am  merely  suggesting  these  questions  because 
upon  the  answering  of  these  questions  depends  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  human  soul. 

May  I tell  you  a little  story  which  has  made  an  in- 
delible impression  on  me:  Recently  I was  visiting  a very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  a young  Jew  who  is  one  of  our  fore- 
most authorities  on  the  science  of  language.  He  has 
been  spending  his  last  few  summers  living  on  an  Indian 
reservation  in  one  of  the  huts  with  an  Indian  family 
to  get  the  language  at  first  hand.  One  day  a number 
of  guests,  including  an  old  chief,  came  to  dinner. 
My  friend  was  silent,  preferring  not  to  puzzle  the 
guests  by  his  broken  Indian.  But  otherwise  he  acted 
in  every  way  according  to  the  rules  of  courtesy  obtaining 
in  the  Indian  household.  The  chief  looked  at  him  in 
increasing  wonderment  and  finally  exclaimed,  “Why,  he 
is  just  as  gentle  as  an  Indian.” 

REVERENCE  AS  BASIS  FOR  WISDOM  OF  LIFE 
I need  not  explain  to  you  what  a damning  indictment 
this  was  of  the  lack  of  reverence  which  the  white  race 
has  displayed  toward  the  red  race.  I think  you  will 
admit  this.  It  is  easy  to  admit  group  guilt.  But  it 
always  comes  back  to  the  question  of  the  individual 
attitude.  Have  you,  and  have  I,  personally,  an  attitude 
of  reverence  toward  the  personality  of  the  yellow  man, 
the  black  man,  toward  the  student  whom  we  may  not 
like,  because  he  is  different,  maybe  because  he  is 
superior,  toward  the  student,  whom  Nature  has  not  gifted 
as  she  may  have  us,  toward  a superior  whose  opinions 
may  differ  from  ours?  And  what  is  probably  more  dif- 
ficult have  we  reverence  toward  those  whom  we  love? 
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For  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  may  I state  express- 
ly that  reverence  never  stands  in  the  way  of  progress 
but  is  rather  the  prerequisite  of  progress.  Goethe  looked 
upon  reverence  as  the  basis  of  the  wisdom  of  life.  Goethe 
at  the  same  time  is  the  greatest  modern  example  of  a 
man  consciously  engaged  in  a life-long  struggle  for  the 
highest  possible  development  of  his  own  personality.  It 
is  so  easy  to  consider  change  and  progress  as  synon- 
omous.  Genuine  progress  will  appear  only  when  an  in- 
dividual has  grown  beyond  certain  conditions,  when  ex- 
isting conditions  are  no  longer  adequate  for  full  and  high 
living.  But  one  will  still  think  of  what  was  once  ade- 
quate with  a certain  reverence,  while  the  reverence  for 
one’s  own  personality  compels  one  to  transcend  the  lim- 
its of  this  former  existence.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
say  that  reverence  is  the  pre-requisite  of  human  progress. 

I quote  once  more  one  sentence  from  President  King’s 
words  which  I mentioned  before: 

“And  the  depth  of  this  respect  (for  personality)  is 
thus  a delicate  measure  of  one’s  own  attainments.” 


Goethe’s  reverence  for  that  which  is  around  us  in- 
cluded as  its  culmination  the  reverence  for  one’s  self. 
Do  we  spend  our  days  in  indifference  toward  God,  whose 
children  we  are,  in  contempt  of  the  world,  of  which  we 
are  a part,  in  spite  toward  our  equals,  whose  brothers 
we  are?  It  is  manifest  that  such  an  attitude  cannot  but  re- 
sult in  the  dwindling  away  and  dwarfing  of  our  own  per- 
sonality. In  the  degree  in  which  we  have  violated  the 
personality  of  our  fellow,  in  that  degree  we  have  given 
a mortal  wound  to  our  own  personality. 

I have  not  attempted  to  expatiate  exhaustively  on 
this  subject;  rather  have  I wished  to  suggest  certain 
questions  to  you  which  in  my  estimation  have  to  do  with 
the  real  meaning  of  life.  May  I ask  you  to  ponder  them? 
And  may  your  search  and  may  my  search  lead  us  to  a 
fuller  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the  sanctity  of  life. 
May  we  realize  in  a measure  what  the  English  poet  has 
said  so  beautifully  when  he  says: 

“Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,  — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.” 


Trustees  Make  Important  Decisions 


Fifteen  of  the  twenty-five  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees  were  present 
at  a special  meeting  of  the  college 
board  held  in  Oberlin  April  1 to  care 
for  the  increasing  amount  of  college 
business. 

The  trustees  approved  the  proposal 
to  purchase  Second  church  property, 
and  to  make  alterations  in  the  old 
Second  church  edifice  to  fit  it  for  the 
work  hitherto  done  in  Spear  labora- 
tory. As  soon  as  Second  church 
can  be  fitted  up  for  laboratory 
purposes,  the  material  in  Spear  lab- 
oratory will  be  moved,  and  Spear 
laboratory  will  then  be  demolished. 
The  removal  of  both  French  hall  and 
Spear  laboratory  is  to  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
made  between  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Hall 
estate.  One  item  in  the  will  of  Mr. 
Hall  stipulates  that  the  Campus  is  to 
be  kept  free  from  buildings  and  that 
existing  buildings  are  to  be  removed. 

By  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
the  dining  room  of  the  Park  hotel  is 
to  be  reopened,  and  a certain  amount 
of  work  is  to  be  done  in  renovating 
and  refurnishing  the  hotel,  to  make 
it  more  attractive  and  comfortable 
tor  the  accommodation  of  the  friends 
of  the  college  who  come  to  Oberlin 
from  time  to  time  and  who  expect  to 
find  here  proper  hotel  facilities. 

A fire-proof  addition  to  the  Botan- 
ical laboratory  building  was  author- 
ized, to  be  constructed  of  brick,  at 
an  estimated  expense  of  §7,500.  This 
action  was  taken  in  order  to  protect 
the  very  valuable  herbarium  and  gen- 


eral collection  of  the  department  of 
Botany  against  damage  by  fire.  The 
plans  are  already  drawn  for  this  ad- 
dition and  work  will  be  begun  at 
once.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
completed  by  midsummer. 

FRENCH  HOUSE  TO  BE  OPENED 

It  was  voted  to  authorize  the  open- 
ing of  a French  house,  a “Maison 
Francaise,”  to  accommodate  fourteen 
women  for  board  and  room  and  four- 
teen or  sixteen  additional  students 
for  board  alone,  to  be  in  the  charge 
of  a native  born  French  woman  as 
matron.  The  rates  for  board  and 
room  will  be  the  same  as  those 
charged  at  the  other  boarding  houses 
operated  by  the  college,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional fee  of  .|1.00  per  week  for  each 
student. 

The  trustees  approved  a recommen- 
dation received  from  the  council  of 
the  faculty  of  the  college  for  a reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  students  to  be 
accepted  for  the  coming  year.  The 
faculty  thinks  that  the  college  has  a 
larger  enrolment  at  the  present  time 
than  it  is  wise  to  maintain,  and  the 
present  limitation  is  in  the  direction 
of  a return  to  the  figure  that  was 
fixed  when  the  question  of  limitation 
of  numbers  was  first  considered  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  namely  a college 
department  of  1,000  students.  Under 
the  vote  taken  at  the  present  time 
the  college  department  will  probably 
register  1,170  students  next  year,  as 
compared  to  1,284  students  in  the  fall 
term  of  the  present  year. 

A special  committee  to  consist  of 
two  trustees  and  two  members  of  the 


faculty  was  authorized,  to  study  the 
question  of  the  salaries  paid  to  teach- 
ers and  to  consider  the  changes  that 
should  be  made  in  the  salary  scale, 
to  report  to  the  trustees  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  next  November. 

The  appointment  of  a Dean  of  Men 
for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work, 
was  approved,  as  recommended  by 
the  general  council. 

A special  committee  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  B.  B.  Williams,  J.  L. 
Severance,  Mrs.  Katharine  W.  Has- 
kell, A.  H.  Noah,  A.  C.  Miller  and 
J.  R.  Rogers,  was  appointed  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Commencement  in  perfecting  and  car- 
rying out  the  plans  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  Monday,  June  20,  in 
honor  of  President  King. 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

James  Oscar  Lofberg  was  appoint- 
ed Professor  of  Classics.  Professor 
Lofberg  is  now  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Classics  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  He  is  a grad- 
uate of  John  B.  Stetson  university 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  previous 
teaching  experience  has  been  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  University  of 
Texas,  and  Queen’s  university,  Canada. 

Edwin  L.  Clarke  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Sociology.  Professor 
Clarke  is  a graduate  of  Clark  univer- 
sity. He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1916.  He  has  taught  in 
Hamilton  college,  New  York,  Ohio 
State  university,  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

P.  Thomas  Fenn,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Political  Science.  Dr. 
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Penn  comes  to  Oberlin  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  Political  Sciences  in  Wash- 
ington university,  St.  Louis.  He  is 
a graduate  of  Hobart  college  and  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Harvard. 

Robert  S.  Fletcher  was  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  History.  Mr. 
Fletcher  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
the  class  of  1920.  He  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1923. 
He  is  at  the  present  time  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  in  Tufts  college 
and  has  had  teaching  experience  in 
Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Edward  Capps,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
is  the  son  of  Professor  Capps  of 
Princeton  and  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton in  1924-.  He  has  studied  in  Har- 
vard and  in  the  American  Academy 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome.  He  is 
at  present  at  Princeton. 

John  Wolfenden  was  appointed 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. Mr.  Wolfenden  is  a graduate 
of  Oxford  college  and  has  spent  one 
year  as  Fellow  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  at  Princeton. 

The  trustees  also  appointed  Paul 
Merlin  Titus  of  the  class  of  1926  as 
Instructor  in  Economics.  Two  mem- 
bers of  this  year’s  class,  Robert  A. 
Lees  and  Miss  Ruth  Nichols,  were 
given  appointments  as  Assistants  in 
Chemistry  for  part  time. 

Miss  Gladys  E.  Whitt,  a member 
of  this  year’s  class  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  was  appointed  In- 
structor in  the  children’s  department 
of  the  Conservatory  for  the  coming 
year. 

Other  new  appointments  include 
that  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Whaley  Webster, 
of  the  class  of  1924,  as  Assistant  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  the 
Women’s  Gymnasium;  Miss  Margaret 
Ada  Guss,  of  the  class  of  1925,  as 
Assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary; Miss  Margaret  Yocom,  of  the 
class  of  1925,  and  Miss  Anna  Pearl 
Briggs  as  Assistants  in  the  College 
Library. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leaves  of  absence  for  the  year 
1927-1928,  for  study  and  travel,  were 
granted  to  the  following  members  of 
the  present  teaching  force: 

Charles  Winfred  Savage,  Professor 
of  Physical  Education,  for  the  second 
semester; 

Philip  Darrell  Sherman,  Professor 
of  English,  for  the  second  semester; 

Leigh  Alexander,  Professor  of  Class- 
ics and  Ancient  History; 


Kirke  Lionel  Cowdery,  Associate 
Professor  of  the  French  Language 
and  Literature; 

Mrs.  Mary  Taylor  Cowdery,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  French; 

Carl  Ellis  Howe,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics; 

Ben  William  Lewis,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics; 

Francis  John  Pettijohn,  Instructor 
in  Geology; 

Thomas  Wesley  Graham,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  and 
Professor  of  Homiletics; 

William  Treat  Upton,  Professor  of 
Pianoforte; 

Maurice  Kessler,  Professor  of  Vio- 
lin and  Ensemble; 

Mrs.  Ada  Morris  Hastings,  Professor 
of  Pianoforte; 

Neva  Frances  Marie  Swanson,  In- 
structor in  the  Children’s  Depart- 
ment and  Assistant  to  the  Principal 
of  the  Children’s  Department. 

END  OF  TERM  OF  SERVICE 

The  following  teachers  are  leaving 
Oberlin  at  the  end  of  the  year: 

Miss  Mabel  Corolyn  Eldred,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Physical  Education; 

Paul  Banwell  Means,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  (left  at  end  of 
first  semester); 

George  Aidan  Drury  Tait,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Ffne  Arts  and  Classics; 

Paul  Fritz  Laubenstein,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Bible; 

Norman  Riedinger  Shaw,  Instructor 
in  Political  Science; 

William  Abner  Nichols,  Assistant 
in  Chemistry; 

Miss  Birdie  Helen  Holloway,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  School  Music; 

Werner  Kirke  Ridge,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pianoforte; 

Miss  Frances  Hippie,  Instructor  in 
Pianoforte. 

PROMOTIONS 

The  following  promotions  were 
made,  the  appointment  in  each  case 
being  made  permanent: 

Whitelaw  Reid  Morrison,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 
and  Director  of  the  Men’s  Gymna- 
sium; 

Kirke  Lionel  Cowdery,  Associate 
Professor  of  the  French  Language 
and  Literature,  to  be  Professor  of  the 
French  Language  and  Literature; 

Francis  Easton  Carr,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy, to  be  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy; 

Frederick  Binkerd  Artz,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History,  to  bo  Associate 
Professor  of  History; 

Carl  Davis  Burtt,  Assistant  Pro- 


fessor of  Education,  to  be  Associate 
Professor  of  Education; 

Ben  William  Lewis,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics; 

Francis  John  Pettijohn,  Instructor 
in  Geology  and  Geography; 

Francis  William  Buckler,  Professor 
of  Church  History; 

Walter  Marshall  Horton,  Associate 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  to 
be  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology; 

Iieber  Johnson,  Professor  of  Violin 
and  Ensemble; 

Miss  Bertha  Eloise  Hart,  Professor 
of  Pianoforte; 

James  Husst  Hall,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  and  Criticism 
of  Music,  to  be  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory and  Criticism  of  Music; 

David  Earl  Moyer,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pianoforte,  to  be  Professor 
of  Pianoforte; 

George  Otto  Lillich,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Organ; 

Raymond  Watson  Bradshaw,  College 
Physician; 

Miss  Glenola  Stone  Sutfin,  Assist- 
ant in  the  Treasurer’s  Office; 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Arnet,  Head  Cata- 
loguer in  the  Library; 

Miss  Mary  Charlotte  Venn,  Acting 
Reference  Librarian,  to  be  Reference 
Librarian; 

Miss  Kathryn  DeYo  Cooley,  Assist- 
ant in  the  Library; 

Miss  Janet  McIntyre  Ptolemy,  Su- 
perintendent of  Allen  Hospital. 

REAPPOINTMENTS 

James  Stanton  McLaughlin,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  English; 

Glenn  R.  Barr,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Spanish; 

Edmund  G.  Caskie,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  French; 

Donald  M.  Love,  Assistant  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 

Edgar  W.  Mclnnis,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  History; 

Miss  M.  Lucia  B.  Fuller,  Instructor 
in  English; 

Andrew  Bongiorno,  Instructor  in 
English; 

Miss  Katharine  S.  vonWenck,  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education; 

Albert  E.  Lumley,  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education; 

Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Leonard,  Instructor 
in  Physical  Education; 

Miss  Jean  E.  Timberman,  Instructor 
in  French; 

.1.  Stuart  Constantine,  Instructor 
in  Classics; 

Miss  Uorene  Hull,  Instructor  in 
Spanish: 

Miss  Muriel  Langelier,  Instructor 
in  Physical  Education; 
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Laurence  T.  Rogers,  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education; 

Walter  Hansen,  Instructor  in  Ge- 
ology and  Geography; 

Ralph  H.  Singleton,  Instructor  in 
English; 

Mrs.  Lottie  J.  Patterson,  Secretary 
to  the  Registrar; 

Charles  E.  Whitney,  Assistant  in 
Chemistry; 

Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Phipps,  Instructor  in 
Ear  Training  and  Keyboard  Harmony; 

Ray  F.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Organ; 

Miss  Edith  M.  Thatcher,  Assistant 
in  the  Library; 

Miss  Gladys  A.  Hart,  Assistant  in 
the  Library; 

Clyde  E.  Gilbert,  Assistant  In  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds; 

Miss  Florence  E.  Balcomb,  Assist- 


ant in  the  Library; 

Miss  Emma  L.  Frank,  Secretary  to 
the  Librarian; 

Mrs.  Kathleen  C.  Cooley,  Assistant 
in  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds; 

Miss  Jessie  Bidwell,  Assistant  in 
the  Faculty  Stenographic  Office; 

Miss  Martha  P.  Scott,  Assistant  in 
the  Treasurer’s  Office; 

Miss  Anna  R.  LeRoy,  Assistant  in 
the  Library; 

Miss  Thelma  B.  Reynolds,  Clerk  in 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds; 

Miss  Marian  M.  King,  Assistant  in 
the  Library; 

Miss  Miriam  Grosh,  Assistant  in  the 
Library; 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Garland,  Assistant 
in  the  Library. 


tion  ceremonies,  directed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  national  society,  Pro- 
fessor Frederic  B.  Stiven,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Music,  University  of 
Illinois.  In  his  address  Professor 
Stiven  emphasized  the  practical  value 
of  the  society  in  stirring  the  ambi- 
tion of  undergraduate  students  and 
their  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their 
calling  as  musicians,  and  in  quicken- 
ing a fuller  consciousness  of  fellow- 
ship and  cooperation  among  members 
of  the  teaching  profession.  He  speci- 
fied agencies  through  which  the  chap- 
ters could  act  in  increasing  opportu- 
nities and  incentives  such  as  the 
offering  of  prizes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  scholarships  which  are  sorely 
needed  in  all  musical  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
each  of  the  new  members  came  for- 
ward and  received  the  gold  key  of 
the  order  from  the  hand  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Among  those  so  decorated 
were  Dr.  Henry  C.  King,  President 
of  Oberlin  College,  and  Professor 
Emeritus  Edward  Dickinson,  who 
had  previously  been  elected  honorary 
members. 

Announcement  was  also  made  of 
the  election  to  honorary  membership 
of  Professor  Emeritus  L.  Celestia 
Wattles  and  Professor  Emeritus  Ar- 
thur S.  Kimball. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
occasion  was  the  sending  of  a mes- 
sage of  greeting  to  Professor  Emeri- 
tus and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Morrison, 
who  are  living  at  Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Not  to  exceed  four  faculty  mem- 
bers a year  may  also  be  elected  to 
membership.  In  conformity  with 
this  regulation  Professors  Frances  G. 
Nash,  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  Herbert 
Harroun  and  F.  J.  Lehmann  were 
made  members  at  this  time. 

The  alumni  of  the  various  classes 
who  have  come  into  membership  fol- 
lows. A few  others  elected  have  not 
yet  been  heard  from: 

1872 — Calvin  B.  Cady,  Portland,  Ore. 

1S74 — Howard  C.  Carter,  Oberlin,  O. 

1879 —  George  W.  Andrews,  Ober- 
lin, 0. 

1880 —  Charles  W.  Morrison,  Coco- 
nut Grove,  Fla. 

1883 —  Edgar  G.  Sweet,  Oberlin,  O. 

1884 —  Mrs.  Leona  Hottenstein 
Sweet,  Oberlin,  O. 

1885—  J.  Rollin  Hall,  Cleveland 
Heights,  O. 

1886 —  Mary  L.  Re'gal,  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

1S87 — Ella  F.  Cook.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

1888 — W.  K.  Breckenridge,  Ober- 
lin, 0. 

1888 — Amelia  Hegmann  Doolittle, 
Oberlin,  O. 


Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Establishes  Chapter  in  Oberlin 


The  Theta  Chapter  of  the  Honorary 
Society  of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  was  in- 
stalled in  Oberlin  on  the  fifth  of  April. 
This  society  was  organized  a few 
years  ago  among  some  of  the  leading 
musical  conservatories  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  musical  education  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  As  its 
constitution  stipulates,  its  member- 
ship is  open  to  honor  graduates  of 
music  schools  and  departments  of 
music  in  colleges  and  universities 
whose  musical  courses  are  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  usual  four 
years  college  course.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  its  purpose,  rules  and 
principles  are  closely  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Society  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  “ Its  prime  object  is  the  en- 
couragement of  eminent  achievement 
in  performance  and  in  original  com- 
position. To  that  end,  special  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  the  maintenance  of 
curricula  so  designed  as  to  insure 
the  utmost  development  in  the  ap- 
plied branches  of  the  art.” 

The  name  of  the  society  is  the  ini- 
tials of  its  motto:  Peir  Kala  Laboin; 
i.e.,  Try  to  grasp  things  beautiful. 

This  organization  was  founded  in 
1918  at  Northwestern  University.  It 
now  includes  eight  chapters,  viz., 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111.;  University  School  of  Music,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.;  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
111.;  College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton, 
Cal.;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Del- 
aware. Ohio;  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.;  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  A considera- 


ble number  of  other  institutions  have 
applied  for  admission  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  eventually  the  society  will 
extend  into  all  institutions  whose 
standards  conform  strictly  to  its  rules. 

Admission  to  membership  depends 
entirely  upon  the  records  made  by 
students.  The  highest  fourth  of  the 
membership  of  each  class  which  has 
graduated  or  will  graduate  from  an 
accredited  institution  become  eligi- 
ble. Those  graduating  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  a chapter  who  would 
have  been  eligible  at  the  time  of 
graduation  and  who  have  made  an 
honorable  record  since  graduation, 
may  at  any  time  become  members, 
provided  that  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  each  class  shall  be  so  ad- 
mitted. 

The  establishment  of  the  Oberlin 
Chapter,  which  took  place  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Oberlin  Faculty  Club, 
was  an  occasion  of  great  interest  and 
significance.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  graduates  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory who  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, and  who  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  over  forty  were 
present,  some  coming  from  Cleve- 
land, Wooster,  and  other  nearby 
places.  The  exercises,  which  were 
preceded  by  a supper,  were  introduced 
by  Professor  F.  H.  Shaw,  Director  of 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Theta  Chapter.  The  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  were  read  by 
Professor  A.  E.  Heacox,  recording  sec- 
retary, and  letters  from  absent  grad- 
uates were  read  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Adams,  corresponding  secretary.  Then 
followed  the  installation  and  initia- 
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1889 —  Harriet  Gibbs  Marshall,  Port 
au  Prince,  Haiti. 

1890 —  Sarah  Keyes  Burtt,  Brecks- 
ville,  O. 

1891 —  Charles  K.  Barry,  Oberlin,  0. 

1891 —  Maude  Tucker  Doolittle,  New 
York  City. 

1892 —  Ann  Ellen  Hughes,  Van  Wert, 
Ohio. 

1892 — A.  E.  Heacox,  Oberlin,  O. 

1892 — W.  T.  Upton,  Oberlin,  O. 

1895 — Margaret  Jones  Adams,  Ober- 
lin, O. 

1895 —  Charles  H.  Adams,  Oberlin,  0. 

1896 —  Lulu  V.  Childers,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

1897 —  Manetta  P.  Marsh,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

1899 — Margaret  E.  Jones,  Colum- 
bus, O. 

1899 —  Anne  Patton  Simpson,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

1900 —  W.  J.  Horner,  Oberlin,  O. 

1900 —  Grace  Gridley  Wilm,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

1901 —  0.  A.  Lindquist,  Oberlin,  O. 

1901 —  Ruth  A.  Rogers,  Duluth,  Minn. 

1902 —  Charlotte  Demuth  Williams, 
Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

1903 —  Bruce  H.  Davis,  Oberlin,  0. 

1904 —  George  L.  Pierce,  Grinnell,  la. 

1904 — Horace  A.  Miller,  Mount  Ver- 
non, la. 

1904 —  J.  Gerald  Tyler,  Oberlin,  O. 

1905 —  Neill  O.  Rowe,  Wooster,  O. 

1905 — Grace  M.  Cox,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

1905 —  Mabel  Hamilton  Robbins, 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

1906—  T.  Stanley  Skinner,  Spring- 
field,  Mo. 

1906—  Bertha  E.  Hart,  Oberlin,  O. 

1907 —  Frank  H.  Shaw,  Oberlin,  O. 

1907 — E.  Harold  Geer,  Poughkeep- 
sie N.  Y. 

1907 —  Louis  U.  Rowland,  Albion, 
Mich. 

1908 —  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  Hampton, 
Va. 

1908 — Jean  Lindsay  Carlson,  Crete, 
Nebr. 


1910— George  S.  Dickinson,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y. 

1910 — Laurel  E.  Yeamans,  Oberlin,  O. 

1910 — Edith  Evans  Braun,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1910 —  Jean  McKercher,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

1911 —  Harold  N.  Tower,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

1911 — Lucy  B.  Garvin,  Fremont,  O. 

1911 —  Ora  Bess  Meredith  Seeber- 
ger,  Seattle,  Wash. 

1912 —  John  L.  Conrad,  Mount  Ver- 
non, la. 

1912 — Roy  W.  Tibbs,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

1912 — Edith  M.  Usry,  Des  Moines,  la. 

1914 — Daniel  D.  Parmelee,  Woos- 
ter, O. 

1914 — Clarice  Paul  Parmelee,  Woos- 
ter, O. 

1914 — Catherine  Burtt  Carter,  War- 
rensville,  O. 

1914 —  Jessie  Havill  Marlowe,  Lake- 
wood,  O. 

1915 —  Harry  D.  Fay,  Cleveland,  O. 

1915 — Frank  S.  Kenyon,  Topeka, 

Kans. 

1915 —  Alma  C.  Haller,  Erie,  Pa. 

1916 —  Russell  Broughton,  Burling- 
ton, la. 

1916 — Camille  L.  Nickerson,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

1916 — Helen  Wagner  Neff,  Birming- 
ham, Mich. 

1916 — Estelle  E.  Pinkney,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

1916 — Lawrence  H.  Schauffler,  New 
York  City. 

1916 —  John  E.  Snyder,  Easthamp- 
ton,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

1917—  Harold  D.  Smith,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1917 — Gladys  F.  Moore,  Oberlin,  O. 

1917 —  Neva  M.  Swanson,  Oberlin,  O. 

1918 —  Kirk  Ridge,  Oberlin,  O. 

1918 —  Madeline  C.  Hunt,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

1919 —  Eva  Kurtz  Ghrist,  Glendale, 
Calit. 

1919 — Bertha  B.  Taylor,  Sheridan, 
N.  Y. 


1920— Lorraine  Bradt  Judson,  San- 
dusky, O. 

1920 — Ruby  Chevalier  Carroll, 

Brecksville,  O. 

1920 — Calla  Gillard  Nelson,  Albert 
Lea,  Minn. 

1920 — Leo  C.  Holden,  Oberlin,  O. 

1920 —  Avis  H.  Thomas,  Olivet,  Mich. 

1921—  Eleanor  DeGroff  Morris, 

Cleveland,  O. 

1921 —  Ednah  H.  Brnsberger,  New 
York  City. 

1922 —  Birdie  Holloway,  Oberlin,  O. 

1922 — Rebecca  D.  Burgner,  Ober- 
lin, O. 

1922 — Florence  Demo  Bent,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

1922 — Dorothy  Radde  Emery,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

1922 —  Bernice  Hannan  McDaniel, 
Wellston,  O. 

1923 —  Sylvia  Liggett  Gunn,  Al- 
goua,  la. 

1923 — Elizabeth  Chase  Dyson,  Vi- 
roqua,  Wis. 

1923 — Prudence  H.  Fish,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt. 

1923 — Ruth  Livingston  Weis,  Al- 
hambra, Calif. 

1923 — Jennie  M.  Paar,  Charles 
City,  la. 

1923 — Mildred  Town,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

1923 —  Bernice  A.  Winchester,  Gales- 
burg, 111. 

1924 —  Martha  D.  Beck,  Chicago,  111. 

1924 — Lucy  Beckett  Browning, 

Cleveland,  O. 

1924 — Ernestine  J.  Covington,  New 
York  City. 

1924 — Edna  R.  McManus,  Mayville, 
N.  Dak. 

1924 —  Unnie  M.  Ramsey,  Rome,  Ga. 

1925 —  Alice  Spencer,  Mount  Ver- 
non, la. 

1925 — E.  Mathilda  Christman,  Woos- 
ter, 0. 

1925 — Gertrude  BeSaw,  Kent,  O. 

1925 — Ethel  Scott  Phipps,  Ober- 
lin, 0. 
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1925 — Stuart  Constantine,  Ober- 
lin,  O. 

1925 — Mary  M.  Langham,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, la. 

1925 —  Dorothy  Bent  Hook,  lake- 
wood,  0. 

1926 —  Lois  E.  Blakely,  Talladega, 

Ala. 

1926 — Frances  Fenn,  Hinsdale,  111. 

1926 — J.  Eloise  Marsh,  Toledo,  O. 

1926 — Besse  M.  Stackpole,  Redfield, 
S.  Dak. 

1926 — Wilbur  H.  Rowland.  Rome,  Ga. 

New  Honors  System  Es- 
tablished 

Establishment  of  a faculty  tutorial 
system,  exemption  from  class  attend- 
ance, the  introduction  of  an  honors 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year,  and  plans  for  an  annual  hon- 
ors day  were  the  major  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Honors  Committee  adopted  by  the  fac- 
ulty March  22.  These  changes  are 
modifications  of  the  present  system 
of  departmental  honors.  The  system 
of  general  honors,  offered  two  years 
ago  but  never  actually  put  into  effect, 
was  withdrawn. 

According  to  the  new  plan,  stu- 
dents doing  honors  work  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  their  sponsors  for 
a tutorial  conference  once  a week. 
The  faculty  sponsors  will  be  members 
of  the  department  in  which  the  work 
is  done,  and  no  faculty  member  will 
sponsor  the  work  of  more  than  four 
students  at  a time. 

Exemption  from  compulsory  class 
attendance  will  apply  in  all  courses 
in  which  the  student  enrolls,  either 
in  or  out  of  his  major  department. 
His  absence  will  be  reported,  and  his 
record  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  In  case  of  excessive  ab- 
sence, the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn 
by  agreement  of  the  respective  deans 
and  the  instructor. 

Honors  students  will  take  examina- 
tions in  subjects  outside  of  their  major 
in  the  regular  manner,  but,  in  the 
major  field,  the  customary  honors  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  senior 
year  is  to  be  supplemented  by  an 
examination,  either  written  or  oral, 
or  both,  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year.  Those  who  fail  in  this  examina- 
tion will  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
honors  work.  The  final  examination 
in  the  senior  year  will  cover  the 
entire  fieid  of  the  major,  and  must 
be  both  oral  and  written.  Failure 
in  the  final  will  not  debar  the  stu- 
dent from  graduation,  provided  that 
the  college  requirements  as  to  courses, 
hours  and  grades  have  been  met. 

The  plan  for  an  annual  Honors  Day 
includes  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address, 


announcement  of  the  freshman  tenth, 
announcement  of  similar  sophomore 
and  junior  honor  lists,  based,  in  each 
case  upon  the  work  of  the  two  pro- 
ceeding semesters;  announcement  of 
the  five  juniors  and  of  the  seniors 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  of  those 
who  have  been  selected  for  graduate 
fellowships,  and  of  recent  graduates 
who  have  been  awarded  fellowships 
in  other  institutions.  It  is  planned  to 
have  programs  with  the  lists  of  names 
printed. 

As  the  plan  now  stands,  registration 
for  honors  work  cannot  be  postponed 
later  than  the  fifth  semester,  and  in 
every  case  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment involved  must  be  gained.  An 
average  of  B in  all  work  taken 
previous  to  registration  is  required. 

After  the  student’s  eligibility  has 
been  determined,  the  faculty  of  the 
department  and  the  student  will  out- 
line a two-year  course.  The  student 
does  not  register  for  courses  in  his 
major  department  but  for  a total 
number  of  hours,  indicating  the  field 
in  which  he  is  to  specialize.  After 
the  program  of  study  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  on  honors, 
the  student  is  notified  by  the  dean  of 
the  college  that  his  registration  is 
accepted.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  honors  becomes  the  stu- 
dent’s general  adviser. 

The  honors  major  will  consist  of 
not  more  than  40  nor  less  than  30 
hours,  24  of  which  must  be  in  the 
major  department. 

To  be  eligible  for  cum  laude  hon- 
ors, an  average  grade  of  B for  the 
last  two  years  must  be  maintained; 
for  magna  cum  laude  and  for  su/mma 
cum  laude  honors,  average  grades  of 
B plus  and  A respectively  are  neces- 
sary. 

Credit  for  courses  passed  on  grades 
of  D or  Dplus  will  not  be  given  to 
honors  students. 

Juniors  now  doing  honors  work  may 
substitute  the  new  system  of  honors 
for  the  old,  if  they  so  desire. 


Theological  Commencement 
Address  by  Lyman 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology- 
will  hold  its  commencement  exercises 
May  22-25.  The  baccalaureate  will  be 
given  by  President  King  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  22nd,  in  the  First 
church. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  at  four 
o clock  will  be  the  graduating  exer- 
cises with  Professor  Eugene  W.  Ly- 
man of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
giving  the  address.  It  is  expected 


that  there  will  be  nine  to  receive  the 
bachelor  degree  and  three  the  master 
degree. 

The  usual  alumni  dinner  in  the 
James  Brand  House  will  follow  these 
exercises. 

Glee  Clubs  Broadcast 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club  broadcasted 
over  WJAY  from  Cleveland  April  1. 
They  gave  over  an  hour’s  program 
and  evidently  gave  a pleasing  one 
judging  from  letters  received  from  all 
over  the  country.  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn, 
assistant  to  the  president,  between  the 
musical  numbers,  spoke  briefly  on  the 
value  of  a college  education.  The 
club  also  appeared  in  a number  of 
concerts  in  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Elyria, 
Norwalk,  and  other  nearby  cities  dur- 
ing the  past  month. 

The  Women’s  club  broadcasted  from 
the  studio  of  the  Detroit  News  April 
12th. 

Women’s  Glee  Club  Scores 
High 

The  ninth  annual  home  concert  of 
the  Women’s  Glee  Club  took  place 
Saturday  night,  March  26,  in  Finney 
Chapel  and  established  a new  record 
for  this  organization.  Of  course  the 
dresses  were  most  attractive  with 
the  wide  stiff  skirts  lined  with  pink, 
giving  a flower-like  effect.  But  even 
the  dresses  were  forgotten  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  delightful  program. 

The  music  was  well  chosen  to 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  club — 
from  softest  pianissimo  to  full  voice. 
Perhaps  the  Reve  angelique  of  Rub- 
instein, with  Miss  Snyder  at  the  or- 
gan, and  with  harp  accompaniment 
by  Miss  Cornelius,  violin  by  Miss 
Keach  and  contralto  solo  by  Miss 
Bowles,  was  the  masterpiece  of  the 
evening. 

The  operetta.  The  Japanese  Girl, 
was  unusually  gay  and  attractive,  the 
princess  being  Miss  Isabel  Williams. 
The  third  part  of  the  program  was 
made  up  of  Indian  love  songs,  which 
in  charm  and  interpretation  quite  en- 
chanted the  listeners. 

The  girls  used  the  same  program 
on  the  spring  trip.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wirkler  they  left  Ober- 
lin  April  6 on  their  private  Pullman 
car,  “ Manhattan,”  and  returned  on 
April  13.  Their  tour  included  Find- 
lay, Ohio,  and  the  Michigan  cities  of 
Monroe,  Caro,  Grand  Rapids,  Cold- 
water  and  Detroit.  Besides  the  formal 
concerts  numerous  other  engagements 
were  had  with  high  schools  and 
churches. 
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Faculty 

Miss  Katherine  B.  Eckert,  in- 
structor  in  art,  had  a water  color 
of  Oberlin  Chapel  in  the  water  color 
exhibit  held  at  the  Cleveland  Art 
Museum  in  March. 

Dr.  Alfred  Lothrop  attended  the 
spring  meetings  of  the  Societies  of 
Experimental  Biology  held  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y„  April  14-16. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  was  in 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  held  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  spring  va- 
cation. 

An  illustrated  talk  concerning 
Egypt  was  given  at  Pittsfield,  Ohio, 
on  April  3 by  Professor  D.  R.  Moore. 

Professor  F.  W.  Buckler  attended 
the  conference  of  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society  at  Cincinnati  on  April 
18  and  the  following  days.  He  con- 
tributed two  papers  (1)  The  Philo- 
logical and  Historical  Setting  of  the 
root  H L P;  (2)  The  diplomatic  re- 
lations of  the  Abbasid  and  Carolin- 
gian  Houses. 

On  March  28  Professor  Reber  John- 
son gave  a recital  at  Cornell  College, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Alice  Spencer,  ’25, 
now  on  the  conservatory  faculty  at 
Cornell. 

Assistant  Professor  J.  Stuart  Con- 
stantine and  Miss  Edna  Bowles,  a 
senior  in  the  conservatory,  appeared 
in  a formal  recital  at  Bay  City,  Mich., 
March  22. 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  spoke 
before  the  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy section  of  the  Ohio  Teachers’  As- 
sociation at  Columbus  April  8. 

In  a note  to  one  of  his  Oberlin 
friends  Professor  Cairns  recently 
wrote  from  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where 
he  and  his  son  and  daughter  have 
been  spending  the  winter: 

“ I gave  an  address  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  by 
invitation  of  the  Director,  on  ‘ The 
Fascinating  Side  of  Mathematics’ 
(March  11),  addressed  the  Southern 
California  Section  of  the  Mathemat- 
ical Association  at  their  luncheon 
and  gave  a paper  at  their  afternoon 
program  (March  12)  on  “Functions 
of  Closest  Approximation  on  an  In- 
finite Range.”  While  at  Los  Ange- 
les I visited  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Pasadena,  seeing 
Professor  R.  A.  Millikan,  ’91,  Dr.  C. 
E.  St.  John,  and  Dr.  I.  S.  Bowen,  T9. 

“April  1 and  2 I visited  Stanford 
University  and  gave  a paper  on  ‘ De- 
velopment of  Functions  in  a System 
of  Approximately  Orthogonal  Func- 


tions,’ on  the  program  of  the  San 
Francisco  Section  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society. 

“We  shall  be  here  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  until  early  in  May, 
then  will  camp  in  eastern  and  south- 
ern California  for  several  weeks.  I 
teach  at  Los  Angeles  from  June  25 
until  August  6,  then  we  plan  to  drive 
north  into  Oregon  and  Washington, 
then  eastward,  camping  in  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone  Parks,  arriving  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  the  first 
part  of  September  for  the  Mathemat- 
ical Association  and  Society  meetings, 
then  arrive  in  Oberlin  by  the  middle 
of  September.” 

Professor  Louis  D.  Hartson  attend- 
ed a conference  of  student  personnel 
workers  held  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity April  15-16. 

Professor  Holmes  and  Professor 
Chapin  attended  the  Ohio  Chemical 
Teachers’  Association  meeting  in  Co- 
lumbus in  April. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  gave  a paper 
before  the  Ohio  Student  Health  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  is  vice-president, 
at  Columbus  April  7th  on  “The 
Physical  Condition  of  College  Stu- 
dents.” 

Professors  Savage,  Morrison,  Mac- 
Eachron  and  Throner  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Ohio  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association  at  Columbus  April  8-9. 

Dean  Thomas  Graham  gave  two  ad- 
dresses before  the  Older  Boys’  Confer- 
ence at  Welch,  W.  Va.,  April  29-30. 
May  1 he  preached  at  the  Pine 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  May 
8 at  the  Market  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Before 
nearly  a thousand  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
employed  officers  in  conference  in 
Chicago  May  27-29  he  is  to  give 
three  addresses. 

The  Ohio  Music  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion held  its  45th  annual  meeting  in 
Cleveland  in  March,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Miller,  head  of 
the  children’s  department  in  the 
conservatory,  presented  a paper  one 
morning  and  in  the  evening  a 
string  quartet  from  the  conservatory 
took  part  in  the  program.  These 
were  Professors  Johnson,  Kessler, 
Goerner  and  Bennett.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Josephine  B.  Lytle  was  judge 
in  the  state  contest  of  student  mu- 
sicians and  young  artist  musicians. 
Among  others  attending  various 
sessions  were  Professors  Charles  and 
Margaret  Adams,  David  Moyer  and 
Frank  Shaw. 

Professor  Azariah  S.  Root,  head  li- 


brarian of  the  college,  returned  March 
21st  from  the  East,  where  he  gave  a 
series  of  seven  lectures.  Six  lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  Printing  were 
addressed  to  the  Library  School  of 
Columbia  University.  Professor  Root 
gave  his  seventh  lecture  at  Pratt  In- 
stitute in  Brooklyn  on  the  subject  of 
the  Joint  College  Library. 

Professor  C.  G.  Rogers  has  pub- 
lished a new  text  book  of  “ Compara- 
tive Physiology,”  which  has  already 
been  adopted  for  use  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  Hamilton  College, 
Duke  University,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity and  Harvard  University. 

Professor  F.  J.  Lehmann  has  just 
returned  from  Clifton  Springs  Sani- 
tarium, N.  Y.,  after  several  months’ 
rest. 

Dean  C.  N.  Cole  attended  a meeting 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
Chicago  in  March. 

Professor  R.  H.  Stetson  of  the  de- 
partment of  Psychology  addressed 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of 
Norwalk  March  16. 

Professors  Pierce,  Krueger,  Mae- 
Lennan  and  Hartson  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers’  Association,  held  in  Colum- 
bus April  8-9. 

Among  others  attending  were  Pro- 
fessors E.  A.  Miller,  Emily  Sinclair, 
S.  F.  MacLennan,  Ethel  K.  Yeaton, 
C.  H.  Yeaton,  Glen  R.  Barr  and  In- 
structor Walter  K.  Hanson. 

New  York  meetings  during  spring 
vacation  were  attended  by  Professors 
Shaw,  Bertha  Hart,  Lewis  and  Woos- 
ter. 


Miss  Massoth  Wins  Davis 
Prize 

The  annual  prize  given  by  the 
Jerome  D.  Davis  fund  for  the  best 
essay  on  labor  conditions  was  award- 
ed to  Leona  Massoth,  ’27,  for  the  year 
1926. 

The  Jerome  D.  Davis  fund  is  an 
endowment  left  to  the  college  by  sev- 
eral men  interested  in  the  working 
class,  and  so  called  in  honor  of  the 
Oberlin  alumnus  who  is  a professor 
of  applied  philanthropy  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

The  income  from  this  fund  is  given 
annually  to  a student  submitting  the 
best  essay  on  labor  conditions.  Those 
eligible  as  contestants  for  this  prize 
are  any  bona  fide  students  of  Oberlin 
who  have  had  a course  in  Sociology 
and  Economics,  and  in  addition  have 
spent  one  summer  or  more  working. 
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It  is  from  these  summer  experiences 
that  the  essay  is  to  be  written. 

The  fund  which  is  administered  by 
a faculty  committee  headed  by  Profes- 
sor N.  D.  Sims  of  the  department  of 
sociology  amounts  to  between  $1,200 


Conditions  in  Shansi 

By  Dr.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  ’07 

So  many  false  or  distorted  impres- 
sions are  being  created  in  America 
by  the  newpaper  dispatches  from 
China  that  it  seems  worth  while  to 
report  the  actual  situation  as  it  ex- 
ists in  Shansi  on  March  6,  so  that 
friends  of  Shansi  among  the  alumni 
may  have  a standard  for  judging 
contemporary  newspaper  reports. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Shansi  has 
been  practically  unaffected  by  the 
war  going  on  in  the  Yangtze  Valley 
and  to  the  north  of  it.  Mail  service 
and  freight  service  have  both  suffered 
because  of  military  demands  upon  the 
railroads,  but  otherwise  our  life  has 
gone  along  quite  normally,  with  no 
agitation  in  the  school  or  in  the 
vicinity.  Shansi  has  been,  nominally 
at  least,  lined  up  with  the  Chang  Tso 
Lin-Wu  P’ei  Fu  combination,  but  the 
ability  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  which  has  kept  our  governor 
in  his  position  for  fifteen  years  and 
more,  still  seems  to  be  with  him,  and 
more  and  more  freedom  is  being  given 
to  the  Nationalist  party  in  the  prov- 
ince, while  we  learn  through  the 
newspapers  that  he  has  permitted  the 
export  of  a considerable  quantity  of 
foodstuffs  from  Shansi  to  General 
Feng  in  Shensi,  the  next  province  to 
the  west. 

It  seems  probable  that  within  a 
month  at  most,  unless  the  National- 
ists sustain  unforseen  severe  defeats 
in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  the  whole  prov- 
ince will  have  gone  over  to  the  Na- 
tionalists as  a unit  and  without  fight- 
ing, and  probably  in  such  a way  that 
the  Northerners  also  will  not  attack 
the  province.  In  case  that  does  hap- 
pen the  internal  administration  of  the 
province  will  probably  be  only  slight- 
ly changed  at  the  moment,  and  things 
will  go  more  peacefully  than  where 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  National- 
ists to  fight  their  way.  Shansi  is  pro- 
tected on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Yel- 
low River,  a formidable  obstacle,  and  on 
the  east  by  a high  mountain  range, 
while  the  central  plain  is  also  pro- 
tected from  the  north  by  a high 
range.  Since  it  is  out  of  the  main 
path  of  armies  trying  to  reach  Peking 


and  $1,400,  so  that  the  prize  this  year 
was  $50.  Next  year  the  prize  should 
be  about  $75.  Eventually  the  fund 
will  aggregate  $5,000  or  $6,000,  when 
the  full  sum  in  paid  in,  and  then  the 
prize  will  be  about  $250. 


or  defend  it,  it  is  much  more  conven- 
ient to  exact  tribute  than  to  subdue  it. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see what  changes  Nationalist  control 
will  make  in  our  situation  here.  The 
Chinese  members  of  our  faculty  think 
that  it  will  not  involve  any  large 
changes  in  the  near  future,  in  view 
of  the  adjustments  already  made. 
Our  application  for  registration  has 
been  approved  by  the  provincial  edu- 
cational bureau  after  inspection  and 
examination  and  they  think  that  it 
will  receive  the  approval  of  the 
national  Board  of  Education  in  Pe- 
king. Our  relations  with  the  com- 
munity are  happy,  and  the  National- 
ist group  of  students  within  the  school 
are  on  good  relations  with  the  faculty, 
most  of  whom  are  in  sympathy  with 
them. 

Dr.  K’ung  continues  his  service  to 
the  Nationalist  government.  After 
working  in  Hankow  for  some  weeks 
he  has  recently  been  transferred  to 
Canton,  where  he  has  been  appointed 
Minister  of  Industry,  and  apparently 
(if  newspaper  dispatches  are  cor- 
rect) also  concurrently  Vice-Minister 
of  Finance  in  charge  of  the  Canton 
end  of  things.  The  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance is  located  in  Hankow,  but  Can- 
ton is  still  of  very  great  importance. 
The  position  as  Minister  of  Industry 
includes  agriculture,  labor  and  busi- 
ness, so  that  it  carries  with  it  heavy 
responsibility,  in  view  of  the  labor 
unrest  that  has  accompanied,  the 
northward  progress  of  the  Nationalist 
party.  Oberlin  is  to  be  congratulated 
that  one  of  her  sons  has  been  found 
worthy  to  undertake  so  important 
and  so  arduous  a task. 

A letter  recently  received  from 
Francis  S.  Hutchins,  O.  C.  ’23,  who 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  Yale-in-China 
for  the  last  year  and  a half,  brings 
the  news  that  he  is  one  of  the  three 
foreign  men  who  are  all  that  are  left 
of  the  Yale-in-China  staff,  and  that 
they  are  engaged  in  settling  up  mat- 
ters of  personal  property  and  other- 
wise caring  for  the  plant,  concerning 
which  considerable  readjustment  may 
be  expected  in  the  future. 

On  March  5,  eleven  hours  after  the 
Shansi  Day  meeting  in  Oberlin,  the 
picture  of  the  Shansi  Memorial  Arch 


which  was  presented  to  Oberlin-in- 
Sliansi  at  the  Alumni  Dinner  last 
June,  was  formally  hung  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Academy.  The  brief  address 
that  was  made  pointed  out  that  the 
picture  signified  not  only  the  close 
connection  between  the  Oberlin  in 
America  and  the  Oberlin  in  China 
through  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
older  Oberlin,  but  also  the  interest 
of  the  whole  institution  in  its  younger 
sister  here.  After  the  presentation, 
the  Shansi  version  of  the  “Oberlin 
Pep  Song”  was  sung,  and  teachers 
and  students  bowed  formally  to  the 
picture  as  a symbol  of  the  invisible 
Oberlin  friends.  The  picture  for  the 
girls’  department  will  be  hung  after 
the  return  of  Miss  Lan  Hua  Liu, 
through  whom  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented. 


Land  and  Buildings  for 
Shansi 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Shansi 
Memorial  Association,  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  February  22,  authorized 
a new  building  project  for  the  Shansi 
schools.  A total  of  $15,000  was  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  It  is  expected 
that  $2,500  will  buy  the  land,  $10,000 
build  ten  residences  and  $1,500  erect 
the  wall  about  them.  The  additional 
$1,000  is  for  a general  architectural 
study  and  will  include  the  plans  for 
these  residences  and  suggestions  as 
to  location  and  type  of  future  build- 
ing. 

The  residences  are  for  the  Chinese 
teachers,  who  have  never  been  pro- 
vided adequate  living  facilities. 

The  authorization  of  this  and  other 
expenditures  was  made  possible  by 
the  recent  gifts  of  $30,000  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Hall  estate. 

Appropriation  was  also  made  of 
$250  for  scholarships  and  $300  for  the 
engagement  of  a Chinese  director  of 
religious  education  for  the  balance  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Chia,  dean  of  the  lower 
middle  school,  was  invited  to  spend 
two  years  in  America  for  study  and 
travel  and  $3,000  was  voted  for  his 
expense. 

All  of  these  expenditures  were 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  which  is  made  up 
of  Chinese  and  Americans  in  Shansi. 

Announcement  was  made  by  George 
R.  Hemingway,  ’94-’95,  of  Chicago,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  of  a 
gift  by  him  of  $1,000  for  the  purchase 
of  land  for  agriculture  experiment 
purposes.  This  land  will  be  under 
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the  direction  of  R.  T.  Moyer,  ’21,  who 
goes  to  China  this  fall  to  teach  agri- 
culture in  the  Shansi  schools. 


New  Minimum  Scholastic 
Requirements 

It  becomes  increasingly  harder  for 
the  poor  student  to  remain  in  Ober- 
lin.  The  faculty  has  just  adopted 
new  minimum  scholastic  require- 
ments. It  is  not  only  those  who 
came  from  the  upper  third  of  their 
high  school  classes  that  are  to  get 
into  Oberlin  but  it  is  only  those  who 
can  get  reasonably  good  grades  in  col- 
lege that  are  to  remain  under  the 
shadow  of  the  historic  elm. 

The  reckoning  will  come  in  the 
middle  of  each  year.  The  freshman 
who  hasn’t  passed  at  least  eight  hours 
with  a C or  higher  grade  automat- 
ically makes  an  exit.  The  sophomore 
who  has  not  completed  a total  of  27 
hours  or  more  with  a C or  higher 
mark  by  the  end  of  his  first  semes- 
ter goes  on  probation.  In  his  second 
semester  he  must  pass  all  of  his  work 
and  pull  a C in  three-fourths  of  it. 

The  purpose,  as  stated  by  one  of 
the  college  officers,  is  to  restrict  the 
junior  and  senior  years  to  those  stu- 
dents who  show  a real  capacity  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Some  pupils 
reach  their  limit  when  they  have  com- 
pleted high  school  and  should  never 
attempt  an  arts  college  course,  some 
exhaust  themselves  when  they  do  one 
or  two  years  of  college  work  and 
would  do  well  to  take  that  in  a jun- 
ior college  which  is  set  up  purposely 
for  their  type. 

According  to  this  action  of  the  fac- 
ulty it  tends  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  Oberlin  is  a strictly  senior  col- 
lege. It  is  also  suggested  that  Oberlin 
might  accept  more  upper  classmen  who 
wish  to  transfer  from  some  other  in- 
stitution. By  doing  this  she  might 
accept  quality  students  from  other 
colleges  to  make  up  the  loss  of  those 
she  drops  from  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  ranks. 


Seniors  Exhibit  Art 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Fine 
Arts  chairman  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  an 
exhibit  of  work  from  the  art  depart- 
ments of  Ohio  colleges  was  held  in  Co- 
lumbus April  8-9  in  connection  with 
the  meetings  of  the  Ohio  College  Asso- 
ciation. The  work  of  three  seniors  was 
chosen— Helen  Beck,  Althea  Johnson 
and  Mary  McCallum,  each  being  rep- 
resented in  drawing,  design,  water 
color  and  oil  painting. 


A Metcalf  Makes  First  on 
Freshman  Honor  List 

All  eyes  were  on  Secretary  Jones, 
ears  were  turned  his  way,  every  one 
sat  tense,  at  the  appropriate  places 
applause  broke  forth,  as  the  Freshman 
Honor  list  was  read  at  chapel  March 
23.  No  matter  how  much  or  how  lit- 
tle they  may  have  tried  to  get  on  that 
list  every  freshman,  and  every  other 
student  also,  was  keenly  interested  in 
knowing  who  had  made  it.  Thirty- 
seven,  or  one-tenth  of  the  class,  were 
included;  twelve  were  boys,  twenty- 
five  girls.  Highest  honors  went  to 
Richard  Putnam  Metcalf,  son  of  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Metcalf,  ’91,  of  Wakeman, 
Ohio,  and  second  honors  to  Mary  Gill 
Hartman  of  Toledo. 

Following  is  the  complete  list. 
(*)  indicates  one  of  the  highest  ten. 

John  Farnham  Adams,  Lakeville, 
Conn,  Hotchkiss  School. 

Hollis  William  Barber,  Columbus, 
0.,  West  High  School. 

Harriette  Crang  Beach,  Highland 
Park,  111.,  Deerfield-Shields  Township 
High  School. 

Kathleen  Cynthia  Beard,  Oberlin, 
0.,  High  School. 

Sara  Woodruff  Bennett,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Germantown  Friends’ 
School. 

Gertrude  LuRene  Brockett,  Ken- 
more,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Sara  Alice  Campbell,  Erdenheim, 
Pa.,  Springfield  Township  High 
School. 

Virginia  Malinda  Cassel,  Lakewood, 
0.,  High  School. 

Theda  Chapman,  Cleveland,  0.,  Lin- 
coln High  School. 

Adella  Mae  Clark,  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
High  School. 

David  dayman,  Niles,  0.,  McKinley 
High  School. 

Elton  Straus  Cook,  Oberlin,  O.,  High 
School. 

•George  Washington  Dickey,  Lima, 
0.,  Central  High  School. 

♦Marjorie  Louise  Estabrook,  War- 
ren, 0.,  Harding  High  School. 

Tryon  H.  Ferguson,  Wallingford, 
Vt.,  High  School  and  East  Cleveland, 
0.,  Shaw  High  School. 

Robert  Loyal  Garvin,  Cleveland,  O., 
Brooklyn  Heights  High  School. 

•Helen  Hines  Geisinger,  Auburn, 
Ind.,  McIntosh  High  School. 

Helen  Gillis,  Howe,  Ind.,  Lima  High 
School. 

Bernard  Louis  Gladieux,  Toledo,  0., 
Waite  High  School. 

John  Budd  Haney,  Allentown,  Pa., 
High  School. 


••Mary  Gill  Hartman,  Toledo,  0., 
Scott  High  School. 

Betty  Louise  Hill,  Chicago,  111,,  Uni- 
versity High  School. 

Margaret  Carol  Hopkins,  Chicago, 
111.,  Morgan  Park  High  School. 

Dorothy  Jeannette  Jones,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Mary  Institute. 

Dorothy  Helen  Kern,  Urbana,  111., 
High  School  and  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
High  School. 

Ruth  Eleanor  Kleinbohl,  Cleveland, 
0.,  Lincoln  High  School. 

•••Richard  Putnam  Metcalf,  Wake- 
man,  0.,  High  School. 

•Lovey  Jane  Moody,  Elyria,  0., 
High  School. 

•Francis  Clark  Oakley,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  Central  High  School. 

Margaret  Wedd  Palmer,  Oak  Park, 
111.,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Town- 
ship High  School. 

•Theodosia  Reed,  Warren,  Pa.,  High 
School. 

Mary  Margaret  Rhodes,  Niles,  0., 
McKinley  High  School. 

Marilou  Shepard,  Toledo,  0.,  Libbey 
High  School. 

•Constance  Denise  Sherman,  Ober- 
lin, O.,  High  School. 

Hilton  Albert  Smith,  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  Drury  High  School  and  Deer- 
field, Mass.,  Deerfield  Academy. 

•Virginia  Helen  Thatcher,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  High  School. 

Adeline  Grace  Wheatley,  Medina, 
N.  Y.,  High  School. 

•••The  highest  average  grade  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Metcalf. 

••The  second  highest  average  grade 
was  secured  by  Miss  Hartman. 


Honorary  Members 

The  newly  established  Oberlin 
chapter  of  the  honorary  athletic  fra- 
ternity, Sigma  Delta  Psi,  has  started 
giving  its  tests  to  students  and  has 
elected  nine  honorary  members. 
These  are  faculty  members  with  Pres- 
ident Henry  C.  King  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  The  others  are  C.  W.  Sav- 
age, E.  A.  Miller,  A.  E.  Lumley,  P.  N. 
MacEacliron,  George  M.  Jones,  R.  A. 
Jellife,  G.  C.  Throner,  and  W.  R.  Mor- 
rison. Coach  Lumley  was  a member 
of  the  chapter  at  Ypsilanti  Normal 
School  of  which  he  is  a graduate. 

President  King  was  presented  with 
a key  of  the  fraternity  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  physical  education  staff. 
Other  kevs  were  presented,  to  Dr. 
Morrison  by  two  of  the  gym  classes 
and  to  Secretary  Jones  by  the  track 
team. 
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A Large  Track  Squad  Pre- 
sages a Strong  Team 
By  Coach  Al  Lumley 

Oberlin  will  have  a well  balanced 
track  team  this  spring.  There  were 
126  men  out  for  indoor  track.  The 
schedule  includes  two  relays,  two 
intercollegiate  and  four  dual  meets. 

Our  track  team  has  already  beaten 
Wooster  indoors  in  Warner  gymnas- 
ium 62  to  42  and  we  sent  a one-mile 
relay  team  to  the  Cleveland  relays 
April  16  to  run  against  national  open 
competition.  Harrar,  Kydd,  Watters 
and  Miller  made  up  the  team  and 
took  first  place. 

On  April  23  we  will  send  five  men 
to  the  Ohio  relays  to  run  the  sprint 
medley  relay  against  Ohio  Conference 
Colleges  and  the  national  open  dis- 
tance medley  relay.  Hansbary  and 
Kydd  will  also  run  in  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference 100-yard  dash  and  Hansbary 
will  run  in  the  open  high  hurdle  race. 
Watters,  Harrar  and  Brooks  will  prob- 
ably also  make  the  trip. 

On  the  same  day  of  the  Ohio  relays 
the  remainder  of  our  track  team  will 
compete  against  Ohio  Northern  here 
and  many  a green  man  will  get  a 
chance  to  compete. 

April  30,  the  team  will  journey  to 
New  Concord  to  take  part  in  a dual 
meet  with  Muskingum. 

May  7,  Case  will  come  to  Oberlin 
for  the  feature  meet  of  the  season. 
Either  college  has  a chance  of  win- 
ning. 

May  14,  the  team  will  go  to  Wooster 
with  Wooster’s  indoor  scalp  already 
under  its  arm. 

May  21,  Oberlin  will  be  host  to  the 
eight  Northern  Ohio  Conference  col- 
leges and  along  with  Wooster  and 
Case  will  have  a chance  for  the  N.  E. 
0.  A.  A.  title. 

May  27  and  28,  Oberlin  will  send  a 
team  to  the  Big  Six  meet  at  Cincin- 
nati. We  should  place  in  the  first 
four  teams  but  it  is  too  early  for  ac- 
curate dope  on  the  Big  Six. 

Oberlin  has  nine  track  letter  men 
in  school  — Captain  Harrar,  Brooks, 
Cerveny,  Lies,  Watters,  Lampman, 
McKelvey,  Stocker,  and  Woodworth. 
Many  new  men  are  showing  up  well. 
Among  these  are  Hansbary,  Kydd, 
Eddy,  Jamison,  Dunham,  Delfs,  Weiss, 
Barber,  Ketchum,  Borton,  Jones,  Mil- 
ler, Hoecker,  Gausby,  and  Downes. 

The  following  record  holders  are  in 
school:  J.  G.  Harrar,  indoor  and  out- 
door 440;  T.  D.  Hansbary,  indoor  and 
outdoor  shot-put:  A.  R.  Kydd,  indoor 
220;  W.  W.  Woodworth,  indoor  pole 


vault;  P.  E.  Jones,  indoor  pole  vault. 

P.  D.  Bezazian  will  coach  the  1930 
freshman  team,  which  will  have  four 
intramural  meets.  R.  C.  Williams  will 
coach  the  varsity  distance  men,  and 
A.  E.  Lumley  will  take  care  of  the 
rest  of  the  team. 


Balls,  Bats  and  Rackets 

By  Myrddyn  Evans,  ’27 

The  first  call  to  the  competitive  dia- 
mond will  come  to  Oberlin  this  year 
on  April  23,  when  Akron  will  claim 
the  presence  of  Coach  Throner  and 
his  baseball  squad.  Practice,  of 
course,  will  be  called  long  before 
that  time. 

Eleven  meetings  have  been  regis- 
tered on  the  schedule  for  1927.  Two 
of  them  are  with  Akron,  while  the 
other  opponents  include  Denison,  Re- 
serve, Ohio  Northern,  Wooster,  Mt. 
Union,  and  the  alumni  production. 
The  most  enticing  section  of  the  sea- 
son’s card  is  a three-day  trip  which 
has  been  arranged  for  the  team  and 
which  includes  games  with  Hamilton, 
Cornell,  and  Rochester  U.  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y„  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  respectively. 

The  cream  of  the  material  from  last 
year’s  aggregation  is  here  again  this 
year.  Wagner's  place  at  left  field  will 
have  to  be  refilled,  some  one  must  be 
found  to  take  McPhee’s  place  behind 
the  bat,  and  the  hole  left  in  the  pitch- 


ing staff  by  the  absence  of  Adams  will 
most  surely  have  to  be  patched  up, 
for  Adams  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
hurlers. 

Last  year  Oberlin  had  a quite  con- 
sistent habit  of  outhitting  its  oppon- 
ents, but  that  was  largely  due  to  the 
dependable  pitching  arm  of  Adams. 
Neither  of  the  leading  men  appear- 
ing on  this  year’s  pitching  staff  are 
comparable  to  that  other  superb 
tosser  so  that  even  more  responsi- 
bility than  usual  will  be  cast  on  the 
outlying  sections  of  the  field.  If 
Coach  Throner  is  able  to  solve  this 
outfield  problem  successfully  then  he 
may  be  quite  confident  that  the  team 
will  be  a winning  combination.  The 
schedule  is: 

April  2S — Akron  at  Akron. 

April  30 — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

May  7— Reserve  at  Cleveland. 

May  14 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

May  19 — Cornell  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  20 — Hamilton  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

May  21 — Rochester  at  Rochester. 

May  25 — Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

May  28 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

June  1 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 

June  4 — Akron  at  Oberlin. 

Oberlin’s  1928  basketball  team  will 
be  captained  by  John  G.  Fleming,  '28, 
who  was  chosen  as  squad  leader  at  a 
meeting  held  by  the  team  last  night. 
Fleming,  who  prepped  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  has  spent  two  years  on  the  first 
string  squad  and  in  both  years  has  been 
a leader,  one  of  the  fastest  and  headiest 
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men  playing  with  the  Yeomen.  Flem- 
ing will  be  confronted  next  season 
with  a crew  of  entirely  new  helpers 
because  of  the  number  of  seniors  on 
the  team  this  year  but  it  is  a cer- 
tainty that  the  successor  to  Captain 
Ballard  will  do  his  best  to  round  the 
men  into  a first  rate  squad. 

There  are  listed  ten  tennis  meets 
on  the  clay  court  schedule  this  year, 
and  Oberlin  should  be  able  to  romp 
through  all  ten  with  a fair  degree  of 
success.  Five  of  the  meets  will  be 
played  on  the  local  courts,  while  the 
others  will  be  Wooster,  New  Concord, 
Alliance,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

“Fat”  McPhee  will  not  of  course  be 
here  to  coach  the  racquet  men  this 
year,  and  Crafts,  Vincent  and  Reis- 
chauer  will  be  missing  from  the  line- 
up. Tessenvitz  will  be  the  mainstay 
from  last  year’s  squad,  but  will  be 
accompanied  by  Partridge  and  Voor- 
his.  Besides  these  men  Blythe,  Dan- 
ton  and  Hill  may  be  expected  to  make 
a good  showing,  while  some  of  the 
frosh  net  stars  from  last  year  may 
come  through  with  the  goods  to  war- 
rant for  them  a position  as  varsity 
netters.  The  schedule  follows: 

April  23— Heidelberg  at  Oberlin. 

April  27 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 

April  30 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

May  5 — Carnegie  Tech,  at  Oberlin. 

May  7 — Muskingum  at  New  Con- 

cord. 

May  14 — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

May  19 — Mt.  Union  at  Alliance. 

May  20 — Grove  City  at  Grove  City. 

May  21 — Carnegie  Tech,  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

May  31 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 


Withdraw  From  Olympic 
Association 

The  National  Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration and  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  in  their  annual 
meetings  held  in  New  York  duiing 
the  holidays  both  voted  to  withdraw 
from  the  American  Olympic  Associa- 
tion. In  this  action  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department, 
American  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
and  probably  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Boy 
Scouts  will  also  follow. 

The  reason  for  this  withdrawal,  as 
stated,  is  that  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  long  in  full  control  of  the 
American  Olympic  team,  has  been 
adroitly  creating  new  members  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  a joker  in  the 
constitution  of  the  American  Olympic 


Association  so  revised  this  constitu- 
tion that  the  A.  A.  U.  and  its  constitu- 
ent bodies  have  full  control  of  all  af- 
fairs of  the  Olympic  Association  in 
connection  with  the  selection  of  the 
American  Olympic  team  and  its  trans- 
portation and  competition  in  the 
games  which  will  be  held  in  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  in  1928. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing of  the  withdrawing  organizations 
that  if  they  are  to  have  no  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Olympic 
Association  they  do  not  wish  to  have 
to  share  any  responsibilities  for  the 
selection  and  conduct  of  the  American 
Olympic  team.  As  General  Palmer  E. 
Pierce,  president  of  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association,  expressed 
it,  if  we  cannot  be  sure  that  our 
American  college  boys  can  be  taken 
over  to  the  games  and  be  brought 
back  as  clean  and  fine  as  when  they 
left  us  then  we  do  not  want  them  to 
go  and  we  cannot  willingly  he  held 
responsible  for  what  may  happen  to 
them. 

One  who  participated  in  the  with- 
drawal says:  this  action  which  may 
seem  to  many  like  a petty  quarrel  for 
control  in  a national  organization 
ought  not  be  considered  as  a trivial 
matter.  It  affects  all  arrangements 
for  sectional  meets  for  college  and 
university  men  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  cause  of  it  demon- 
strates a lack  of  true  sportsmanship 
on  the  part  of  some  men  and  organi- 
zations supposed  to  stand  for  the 
highest  ideals  of  amateur  sport.  It 
will  materially  affect  the  chances  for 
qualified  college  athletes  becoming 
members  of  the  team  and  worst  of  all 
it  is  likely  to  subject  such  men  as 
make  the  team  to  conditions  and  in- 
fluences of  a most  dangerous  nature, 
and  finally  involves  the  good  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Col- 
lege and  university  men  should  watch 
the  development  of  this  situation  with 
closest  scrutiny. 


MacEachron  Continues  in 
Oberlin 

Considerable  consternation  reigned 
on  the  campus  in  March  when  efforts 
were  being  made  by  Grinnell  to  win 
Coach  Paul  N.  MacEachron  away  from 
Oberlin.  Grinnell  is  MacEacliron's 
alma  mater  and  he  had  served  her  as 
coach  of  basketball,  assistant  coach 
of  football  and  dean  of  freshmen  men 
before  coming  to  Oberlin.  He  was 
asked  to  return  to  the  Iowa  college  as 


diiector  of  athletics,  a newly  created 
office.  MacEachron,  who  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education  has  made 
many  friends  since  coming  to  Oberlin 
in  1925  and  there  was  much  satis- 
faction when  he  announced  he  would 
remain  with  the  crimson  and  gold. 


Suggest  a Gray  Scholar 

The  Gray  Memorial  Scholarship 
Committee  invites  suggestions  as  to 
candidates  for  the  Gray  scholarship 
for  the  coming  year.  The  award, 
which  consists  of  tuition  during  the 
four  years  of  college,  is  given  each 
year  to  one  man  of  limited  means  of 
the  incoming  freshman  class  who 
possesses  high  average  talent  and  all- 
around  ability. 

The  scholarship  was  awarded  five 
years  ago  for  the  first  time  and  since 
then  one  man  in  each  class  has  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  it.  The  Gray 
committee  considers  the  applications 
received,  and  makes  a selection.  This 
choice  is  then  approved  by  the  Schol- 
arship Aid  committee  of  the  college 
faculty. 

The  fund  was  established  by  friends 
and  classmates  in  memory  of  Glen 
Carlton  Gray  who  graduated  in  1911. 
Gray,  who  had  been  a man  of  unusual 
all-around  ability  and  singular  prom- 
inence on  the  campus,  was  accident- 
ally killed  in  1921.  This  scholarship 
which  bears  his  name  is  a means,  not 
only  of  perpetuating  his  memory  but 
of  providing  for  Oberlin  men  of  the 
most  promising  ability,  as  well. 


Zoning  Ordinance  Increases 
Property  Values 

The  village  of  Oberlin  has  adopted 
a zoning  ordinance  that  will  here- 
after protect  the  various  sections  of 
the  town  from  undesirable  forms  of 
buildings.  All  manufacturing  is  rele- 
gated to  the  south  side  of  the  New 
York  Central  tracks;  the  business 
blocks  are  restricted  to  the  present 
business  neighborhood,  or  to  Lorain 
street,  except  that  part  adjacent  to 
the  campus.  Apartment  and  board- 
ing houses  are  to  be  located  only  in 
the  neighborhood  now  occupied  by 
them.  The  balance  of  the  village  is 
reserved  for  one  and  two  family 
dwellings  only.  Such  a zoning  ordi- 
nance, it  is  expected,  will  enhance 
the  value  of  property  in  Oberlin  and 
make  it  a still  more  desirable  place 
in  which  to  live. 
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Sophomore  Girl  Honored 

One  of  the  two  undergraduate 
delegates  from  the  United  States 
to  an  international  conference  to  be 
held  in  China  next  summer  is  an 
Oberlin  girl  — Miss  Eleanor  Elliot, 
’29.  Her  selection  was  made  by 
the  joint  national  committee  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Only  ten  delegates  all  told  are  to  go 
from  the  United  States.  The  confer- 
ence is  to  meet  at  Yenching,  China, 
August  11  to  25  and  will  discuss  in- 
ter-racial and  international  problems. 


Yocom  Bros.  Enlarge 

Yocom  Bros,  have  remodeled  the 
rear  of  their  store  and  added  a ready- 
to-wear  department  of  women’s  and 
children’s  dresses,  making  their  store 
more  than  ever  attractive  and  serv- 
iceable to  the  community.  With  the 
large  Elyria  and  Cleveland  stores  so 
close  at  hand  it  has  not  been  easy 
for  Oberlin  merchants  to  meet  the 
competition  of  these  cities.  Y’ocom 
Bros.,  however,  since  their  coming 
to  Oberlin  in  1907  have  steadily 
gained  ground.  They  bought  out  the 
dry  goods  store  of  E.  P.  Johnson  in 
1913  and  were  incorporated  in  1917. 
The  active  members  of  the  firm  now 
are  E.  K.  Yocom  and  his  two  sons, 
C.  Herbert,  of  the  college  class  of 
1909,  and  Ernest  G.,  of  the  class  of 
1913. 


Amherst  Boy  Wins 

Under  the  auspices  of  Phi  Kappa 
Pi  for  the  fourth  year  an  interschol- 
astic speaking  contest  was  held  in 
Oberlin  March  25.  The  contest  was 
of  unusual  high  order,  eight  boys  par- 
ticipating. Robert  Strohmeier  of  Am- 
herst won  first  place  and  Mark  Wolf 
of  Bellevue  was  second.  Both  boys 
spoke  on  the  subject,  “Youth  has  the 
right  to  oppose  the  dictates  of  its 
elders,”  the  Amherst  speaker  agree- 
ing, the  Bellevue  representative  op- 
posing. 


The  Better  Team  Wins 

The  Women’s  Debate  teams  have 
had  a three  contest  schedule  this 
year.  The  first  debate,  in  which  the 
Oberlin  girls  argued  for  a federal  di- 
vorce laws,  was  judgeless,  by  common 
consent.  It  appeared  that  Oberlin  had 
the  more  mature  speakers  and  a little 
the  better  of  the  argument.  Against 
Wooster  at  Wooster  Oberlin  lost. 
Wesleyan  is  to  appear  in  Oberlin  for 


the  final  contest.  The  two  teams 
were:  Florence  Hine  ’28,  Marjorie 

Turner  '29,  Louise  McCam  ’28,  and 
Florence  Hine  '28,  Emilie  Jones  ’28, 
Jane  Richards  ’28. 

The  Men's  Debate  team  lost  a post- 
season debate  to  New  York  University 
on  the  subject  of  “the  Cancellation  of 
the  Allied  Debts.” 


Petition  Congress 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  members 
of  the  student  body  and  faculty  of  he 
college  signed  a petition  to  Congress 
asking  that  it  reconsider  its  policy  to- 
ward China  and  that  America  enter 
into  amicable  relations  with  the 
powers  now  in  the  ascendency  there. 
The  petition  was  sent  to  Senator 
William  E.  Borah,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
copies  to  President  Coolidge  and 
Congressman  Davey,  the  latter  from 
the  Oberlin  district. 


Review  Editor  Resigns 

The  editor-in-chief  of  the  Review, 
Charles  W.  Lawrence,  ‘27,  has  re- 
signed that  position  to  become  editor 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Press.  The  In- 
tercollegiate Press  is  a syndicate  re- 
cently organized  to  furnish  newspaper 
service  to  college  editors  throughout 
the  country.  It  covers  news  stories 
of  college  events,  a summary  of  the 
best  editorials  in  college  and  uni- 
versity newspapers,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  value  to  the  staff  of  a col- 
legiate publication.  The  service  is 
being  issued  weekly  from  Oberlin. 


Long  and  Valuable  Service 
Recognized 

My  dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

I read  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
College  for  1923-24,  page  90,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  retirements  of  the  year  in- 
clude ....  the  retirement  of  Eunice 
Louise  Foote,  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary, after  twenty-nine  years  of  serv- 
ice and  nearly  two  years  of  illness.” 
I have  been  watching  the  pages  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  for  some  men- 
tion of  Miss  Foote  and  her  work.  As 
it  has  not  appeared,  I am  sending  for 
myself  and  for  other  Alumni  a sincere 
expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  Miss  Foote's 
service  to  the  College. 

In  1895,  when  Mr.  James  R.  Sever- 
ance, then  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  Oberlin  College,  offered  Miss 


Foote  a position  in  his  office,  she  ac- 
cepted. In  1899,  when  Mr.  George  M. 
Jones  was  appointed  Secretary,  Miss 
Foote  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  a position  which  she  held 
until  her  retirement  in  1924. 


After  the  burning  of  the  old  Chapel 
the  administrative  offices  were  re- 
moved to  the  basement  rooms  of  the 
Second  Church,  later  to  a private  res- 
idence on  West  College  Street,  where, 
as  a student  at  Oberlin,  I found  Miss 
Foote  in  a second  floor  room  carrying 
on  a variety  of  responsible  work 
promptly  and  efficiently  in  spite  of  the 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated  conditions 
and  the  constant  interruptions  of 
answering  office  calls. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  later  as  an 
alumnus  to  visit  her  in  her  pleasant 
office  in  the  new  Administration 
building,  with  the  full  time  of  a com- 
petent assistant  and  a group  of  stu- 
dent helpers  at  times  of  special  stress. 

She  had  entire  responsibility  for  the 
publishing,  sale,  and  delivery  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Calendar.  Under  her 
management  it  had  developed  until  it 
attracted  such  comments  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  a distinguished  Alumnus 
and  Trustee: 

“Dear  Sir:  I beg  to  thank  you  for 

your  favor  of  the  12th,  with  enclos- 
ures. I do  not  know  who  furnishes 
the  taste  for  the  calendars.  I thought 
last  year  you  had  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  of  good  taste,  but  this 
year’s  is  certainly  quite  as  good.  I 
believe  there  is  an  unconscious  influ- 
ence from  such  work  that  is  very  im- 
portant; that  while  people  do  not 
know  that  they  are  affected  by  the 
appearance  of  such  work  I am  quite 
sure  that  the  unconscious  effect  of  it 
is  very  great.” 

From  the  Secretary  of  a New  Eng- 
land College: 

“May  I also  express  my  pleasure 
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and  my  thanks  for  a copy  of  the  Ober- 
lin  College  Calendar  for  1913.  This  is 
lust  as  attractive  as  its  predecessors, 
and  possibly  a little  more  so,  as  any 
series  at  Oberlin  is  likely  to  be  an 
ascending  one.  It  is  a lesson  to  us  in 
workmanship,  taste,  and  efficiency.” 

Her  Alumni  Files  were  kept  with 
such  method  and  accuracy  as  to  call 
forth  the  highest  commendation  from 
those  who  came  to  take  charge  of  the 
college  drive  in  1922. 

She  had  charge  also  of  the  pur- 
chase, lettering,  and  delivering  of  all 
diplomas  and  the  care  of  the  Alumni 
Trustee  vote. 

Both  students  and  alumni  who  came 
or  wrote  for  information  of  any  kind 
found  her  uniformly  efficient,  prompt, 
and  courteous. 

We  learned  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  College  Drive  in  1922,  Miss  Foote 
was  without  an  assistant,  although  it 
was  a time  of  special  demands  upon 
her  office,  and  we  were  sorry  to  hear 
later  of  her  prolonged  serious  illness. 

To  the  students  who  were  at  Tal- 
cott  Hall  during  the  years  when  Miss 
Foote  took  charge  of  a table  there, 
her  careful  attention  to  the  service 
of  each  one,  her  immaculate  appear- 
ance in  spite  of  a meager  salary,  her 
special  grace  in  spite  of  long  taxing 
office  hours,  were  a constant  inspira- 
tion; but  it  is  only  those  who  have 
known  her  intimately  who  have  under- 
stood her  family  devotion,  her  un- 
flinching courage,  and  high  heroism. 

Miss  Foote's  earnest,  conscientious, 
effective  work,  has  been  characteristic 
of  her  family  and  ancestry.  Her 
father,  the  late  William  Wirt  Foote, 
and  her  mother,  Emeline  Brooks 
Foote,  were  graduates  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  her  father  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Miss  Foote’s  grand- 
parents came  to  the  Western  Reserve 
from  Connecticut.  Roger  Foote  and 
his  wife,  Chloe  Mather  (descendants 
of  Governor  Bradford  and  Cotton 
Mather)  came  in  1814,  taking  an  in- 
fluential position  in  their  community. 
Samuel  Brooks  and  his  brother,  Heze- 
kiah,  came  in  1818,  bringing  with 
them  their  father,  James  Brooks,  who 
had  served  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  as  one  of  Washington’s  body- 
guard. The  brothers  married  sisters, 
Hannah  and  Sophia  Johnson,  sisters 
of  Isaac  Johnson.  Deacon  Samuel 
Brooks,  Miss  Foote’s  grandfather,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  Ober- 
lin College.  From  these  two  large 
families  have  come  to  Oberlin  chil- 
dren, grand-children  and  great  grand- 
children, among  them  William  Wirt 


Important  Dates 


Thursday,  .June  16 

Dramatic  Play 


Friday,  June  17 
Senior  Class  Day 
Conservatory  Commencement 
Reunions  — Literary  So- 
cieties, “0”  Club 


Saturday,  June  18 
Alumni  Day 
Association  Meeting 
Baseball 
Class  Suppers 
Illumination  Night 
Parade 


Sunday,  June  19 
Church  Services 
Baccalaureate 
Class  Meetings 


Monday,  June  20 
Program  of  Honor 
to  President  King 
concluding  with 
big  reception. 


Tuesday,  June  21 
Commencement  Exercises 
Alumni  Dinner 
Glee  Clubs’  Concert 
Senior  Prom 


Every  alumnus  and  former 
student  is  urged  to  return 
and  join  in  the  program. 


Foote,  Jr.,  librarian  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash., 
Grove  Patterson,  trustee  of  Oberlin 
College,  and  the  late  Charles  M.  Hall. 

An  Alumnus  and 
Interested  Reader 
April  4,  1927.  Cleveland,  0. 


Book  Review 

Rire  et  Sourire,  by  Dr.  R.  p.  Jame- 
son, ’00.  Century  Co.,  New  York 
1927. 

This  volume  of  four  short  plays, 
never  before  published  in  this  coun- 
try, edited  by  Oberlin’s  professor  of 
Romance  Languages,  is  an  interest- 
ing book. 

The  edition  is  redolent  of  the  clever 
pedagogue,  from  the  alluring  title, 
“Rire  et  Sourire,”  to  the  varied  and 
interesting  exercises  for  class-room 
use.  In  the  introduction,  a survey 
of  the  development  of  the  short  play 
in  French  literature  is  followed  by 
a brief  sketch  of  each  of  the  writers 
represented,  with  a bibliography  of 
his  plays. 

A distinctive  feature  of  the  book 
is  found  in  the  26  pages  devoted  to 
the  mechanism  of  presenting  the 
plays.  For  each  one,  a chart  of  the 
stage,  a list  of  properties  and  sugges- 
tions for  action,  linked  up  with  the 
text  by  page  and  line,  are  a valuable 
help  to  teachers  in  staging  the  plays. 

The  subject  matter  is  fresh  and 
sparkling.  Each  of  the  four  plays  had 
been  presented  by  students  of  the 
French  department  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege before  the  publication  of  the 
book. 

The  plays  are  Modestie,  Paul  Her- 
vieu;  Rideaux,  Paul  Coudray;  Leur 
Bonheur,  Eugene  Heros  et  G.  Mathieu; 
Docteur,  Alexandre  Bisson  et  Georges 
Thurner. 


Bland  Nordamerikas  Indianer,  by  G. 

E.  E.  Lindquist,  t’12.  Published  t/r 
by  J.  E.  Lindblad,  Uppsala,  Swe- 
den. 

(Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians) is  the  title  of  a new  Swedish 
book,  written  by  G.  E.  E.  Lindquist, 
religious  work  director  at  Haskell  In- 
stitute, and  recently  published  by  the 
J.  A.  Lindblad  Publishing  Company, 
one  of  the  oldest  book  publishing 
firms  in  the  venerable  university  city 
of  Uppsala,  Sweden. 

As  the  title  indicates  this  book  de- 
picts life  among  the  North  American 
Indians  from  earliest  contacts  with 
the  Europeans  until  the  present  time. 

The  twelve  chapters  contain  sketches 
showing  the  life  and  development  of 
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America's  aboriginees  from  the  days 
of  the  Leather  Stockings  tales  to  the 
present  "store  clothes’’  stage  of  civi- 
lization. 

Dr.  Karl  Fries,  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  formerly  general  secretary 
of  the  World’s  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
has  written  an  introduction  to  the 
book.  He  refers  to  Mr.  Lindquist’s 
earlier  book,  "The  Red  Man  in  the 
United  States,”  as  a monumental 
work  of  standard  value  on  North 
America’s  aboriginees.  "Born  in 
America  of  Swedish  parentage,”  Dr. 
Fries  confirms,  "Mr.  Lindquist  has 
mastered  the  Swedish  language  so 
well  that  he  could,  during  a recent 
visit  to  Sweden — where  he  was  a del- 
egate to  the  Ecumenical  Conference — 
deliver  a whole  series  of  lectures  on 
the  American  Indian.  This  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  volume.  The 
book  contains  240  pages  and  is  well 
illustrated  throughout.”  — Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Journal-World. 


Exercises  in  Second  Year  College 
Chemistry.  Second  Edition,  by 
W.  H.  Chapin,  ’04.  Published  by 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York  City.  $2.00. 

During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  a deluge  of  text  books  and 
laboratory  manuals  in  chemistry,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  desire  of  some 
authors  to  ride  to  fame — and  fortune 
— on  the  waves  of  enthusiasm  engen- 
dered by  the  great  advancements  in 
science  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Not  a few  of  these  recent 
authors  have  contributed  nothing 
new  in  the  field  except  some  pet  chart 
or  novel  mechanical  arrangement  of 
material.  They  have  blazed  no  trails 
nor  ventured  into  untried  paths  of 
pedagogy  or  scientific  procedure. 

But  such  a charge  cannot  be  made 
against  the  author  of  "Exercises  in 
Second  Year  College  Chemistry” — W. 
H.  Chapin,  ’04,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
ary  in  Oberlin.  This  manual  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a conviction  that  the 
old  orthodox  and  traditional  method 
(and  the  one  still  adhered  to  in  many 
colleges  and  universities)  of  devoting 
a whole  year  to  routine  Qualitative 
Analysis,  subsequent  to  the  first 
year  course  in  General  Chemistry, 
was  not  the  best  way  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  enlightened  and  workable 
understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  both  pure  and  applied 
chemistry. 

Professor  Chapin’s  has  been  pioneer 
work — a real  venture — and  one  which 
has  steadily  and  consistently  gained 


adherents  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
A recent  announcement  of  his  pub- 
lishers, enumerating  adoptions  of  his 
books  in  China,  Syria,  Hawaii,  Canada, 
and  in  increasing  numbers  of  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States, 
testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  above  as- 
sertion. 

This  second  edition  of  the  manual 
affords  a number  of  improvements. 
Some  of  the  former  procedures  have 
been  improved  by  altering  the  appa- 
ratus or  simplifying  the  method.  A 
short  series  of  experiments  corre- 
sponding to  the  new  chapter  on  col- 
loids, given  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  text,  has  been  added.  Perhaps 
the  most  welcome  addition  is  the  in- 
clusion of  experiments  in  Quantita- 
tive Analysis,  which  the  author  has 
advocated  and  has  been  giving  in  his 
own  course. 

Professor  Chapin’s  former  students 
will  not  be  surprised  that  the  neat- 
ness, precision  and  thoroughness  that 
characterize  the  teacher  are  carried 
over  into  the  directions,  explanations, 
and  admonitions  in  the  manual. 

The  reviewer  has  used  Professor 
Chapin’s  text  and  manual  in  his 
classes  for  the  past  seven  years  and 
is  increasingly  appreciative  of  their 
value  both  pedagogically  and  scien- 
tifically. 

Paul  H.  Fall,  ’14. 


The  American  Indians  and  their 
Music,  by  Frances  Densmore, 
£ c’84-6,  hC24.  New  York.  The 

Woman’s  Press,  1926. 

Miss  Frances  Densmore  has  been 
studying  the  music  of  the  North 
American  Indians  since  1893,  and 
has  made  researches  under  the 
special  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  since  1907.  She 
is  a member  of  a number  of  scientific 
societies.  She  has  written  mono- 
graphs on  the  music  of  the  Chippe- 
was,  Sioux,  Utes,  Mondons,  Tules, 
and  Hidatsas.  She  is  an  accomplished 
musician,  having  studied  in  the  Ober- 
lin Conservatory  of  Music,  1884-6, 
and  later  with  distinguished  mu- 
sicians, such  as  John  K.  Paine  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Leopold  Go- 
dowski.  She  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.M.  by  Oberlin  College  in 
1924. 

In  this  concise  manual  of  143  pages 
Miss  Densmore  has  condensed  the 
result  of  her  long  researches  in  In- 
dian lore,  customs,  and  especially 
music,  and  its  authority  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  well  as  the  attractiveness 
of  its  treatment.  Her  discussion  cen- 


ters around  the  statement  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  chapter,  “ Why  do 
Indians  Sing?”  “The  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  musical  customs  of 
the  Indian  and  our  own  race  is  that, 
originally,  the  Indian  used  song  as 
a means  of  accomplishing  results.” 
She  goes  on  to  say:  “Singing  was 

used  in  treating  the  sick,  in  securing 
success  in  war  and  the  hunt,  and  in 
every  undertaking  which  the  Indian 
felt  was  beyond  his  power  as  an  in- 
dividual.” It  is  “calling  upon  the 
spirits  for  help,”  or  “ summoning 
supernatural  aid.”  This  elucidates 
the  whole  subject  of  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  music  among  primitive 
peoples.  In  a word,  musical  practice 
was  in  the  beginning  magic,  in 
which  many  historian,  such  as  Com- 
barieu,  find  the  earliest  foundation  of 
the  entire  art  of  music.  This  shows 
the  radical  difference  between  the 
music  of  the  Indians  and  the  "spirit- 
als”  of  the  Southern  Negro.  The  Ne- 
gro songs  are  not  primitive;  they 
are  purely  the  expression  of  emotion; 
they  are  art.  The  song  of  the  In- 
dian, like  his  dancing  and  his  cere- 
monial, is  not,  strictly  speaking,  art; 
at  least  its  primary  purpose  is  not 
the  giving  of  pleasure  to  the  per- 
former and  his  hearers,  or  stimu- 
lating emotion.  This  explains  the 
melodic  scantiness  and  the  unprogres- 
siveness  of  the  music  of  the  Indians. 
It  gives  little  pleasure  to  the  -white 
music-lover.  It  is  not  intended  for 
pleasure  except  as  an  incidental  re- 
sult. In  respect  to  abundance,  the 
association  of  song  with  every  usage, 
individual  and  social,  of  Indian  life, 
and  in  the  reverence  paid  to  it  the 
Indians  are  among  the  most  musical 
races  in  the  world.  This  universal- 
ity of  use  and  this  reverence  are 
mainly  due  to  its  association  with 
the  means  by  which  control  is  sought 
over  invisible  powers. 

Miss  Densmore  introduces  her  ac- 
count of  the  varieties  of  Indian  mu- 
sic by  general  discussion  of  Indian 
social  organization,  religious  cere- 
monies, arts  and  crafts,  etc.  Then 
follows  technical  analysis  of  Indian 
melody,  and  history  and  results  of 
the  study  of  Indian  music.  A few 
examples  of  Indian  melody  are  given, 
and  these  are  photographs  of  Indian 
musical  instruments. 

This  book  is  comprehensive  and 
authoritative,  and  may  be  heartily 
recommended  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  Indian  lore.  Such  work 
as  Miss  Densmore  is  doing — it  should 
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be  said — has  a larger  application 
than  its  specific  purpose  indicates; 
since  the  North  American  Indians 
give  us  a fuller  knowledge  than  any 
other  existing  race  affords  of  the 
manner  of  working  of  the  the  primi- 
tive creative  mind. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


Modest  Judge  Makes  Im- 
portant Decision 

Occasionally,  a modest,  studious, 
thoughtful  man,  who  does  not  seek 
publicity,  or  cultivate  a wide  ac- 
quaintance, comes  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly into  the  lime-light  and 
achieves  distinction.  Such  a man  is 
Stanley  Struble,  ex-’92,  and  such  has 
been  his  sudden  rise  to  fame.  For 
years  he  had  been  Judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  in  Cincinnati,  and 
made  a favorable  impression  upon 
all  who  had  business  before  him;  but 
there  was  nothing  sensational  in  his 
methods,  and  newspaper  reporters 
did  not  look  to  him  for  “smart  say- 
ings” to  enliven  their  reports. 

To  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Volstead  act  the  Ohio  Legislature 
passed  an  act  in  1920  giving  to  the 
mayors  of  small  villages  jurisdiction 
to  try  persons  accused  of  violating 
the  liquor  laws  anywhere  in  the 
counties  in  which  such  villages  were 
located.  As  an  incentive  to  due  dili- 
gence the  mayors  were  given  a share 
of  the  fines  assessed  and  collected  in 
cases  brought  before  them,  they  be- 
ing the  sole  judges  as  to  whether  the 
accused  was  guilty  and  the  amount 
of  fine  to  be  imposed. 

Many  mayors  throughout  the  state 
found  the  administration  of  this  law 
law  to  be  a very  profitable  business. 
In  one  little  suburb  of  Cincinnati 
over  $20,000  in  fines  was  collected  in 
seven  months.  Of  the  amounts  col- 
lected nearly  $9,000  went  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  about  $4,500  to  the  little  vil- 
lage in  which  he  lived,  some  $5,000 
to  prosecutors,  marshals,  spies  and 
other  employes,  and  about  $700  to 
the  mayor  himself,  in  addition  to  his 
salary. 

One  day  a man  was  brought  before 
him,  tried  without  a jury,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a fine  of  $100.  He  de- 
nied that  he  was  guilty,  felt  ag- 
grieved at  the  sentence,  and  appealed 
to  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  The 
case  came  before  Judge  Struble.  He 


perceived,  at  once,  the  inequity  of 
allowing  a man  who  was  doubly  in- 
terested in  the  outcome,  first  as  a 
citizen  of  the  village  which  was  to 
receive  a large  share  of  any  fines  as- 
sessed, and,  second,  as  an  individual 
receiving  part  of  the  fine  and  all  of 
the  costs  in  case  of  conviction  and 
nothing  in  case  of  acquittal.  The 
temptation  to  attach  undue  import- 
ance to  the  testimony  adduced  in 
support  of  the  accusation  and  to  im- 
pose excessive  fines  was  apparent. 
In  the  case  before  him,  the  fine  was 
a comparatively  small  one,  but  the 
principle  involved  was  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Men  of  high  char- 
acter, in  all  ages,  have  fought  for 
principle,  regardless  of  the  amount 
involved. 

Judge  Struble  made  a profound 
study  of  the  problem  and,  in  a care- 
fully written  opinion,  announced  his 
conclusion  that  the  Crabbe  act,  as  it 
was  commonly  called,  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  set  aside  the  judgment 
of  the  village  mayor.  The  prosecutor 
took  an  appeal  from  Judge  Struble’s 
decision  and  three  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  said  he  was  wrong 
and  reversed  the  decision.  Counsel 
for  the  defendant  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio  and  this  Court 
sustained  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  Two  Ohio  courts  and  ten 
judges  decided  that  Struble  was 
wrong.  But  appeals  from  the  decis- 
ions of  State  Supreme  Courts  may 
be  taken  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  where  questions  arise 
in  which  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  involved. 
Counsel  for  the  defendant  appealed 
to  that  Court  and  Judge  Struble’s 
opinion  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  nine  Jus- 
tices composing  that  Court — Chief 
Justice  Taft,  himself,  writing  the 
opinion.  Thus  this  quiet,  studious 
man,  who  adhered  strictly  to  the 
principle  of  equity  and  constitutional 
law  in  a hundred  dollar  case,  has  be- 
come known  all  over  the  United 
States;  while  the  ten  Ohio  judges 
who  reversed  him  are  admonished  to 
give  more  attention  to  fundamental 
principles  in  their  future  decisions. 

Incidentally,  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  enforcing  the  Volstead  act 
should  remember  that  the  Jesuitical 
dogma,  “ The  end  justifies  the  means,” 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  ethically 
sound. 

W.  C.  C. 


A.  A.  U.  W.  Convention 

The  41st  General  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  was  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington March  30  to  April  2.  Over 
500  from  the  membership  of  26,000 
university  women  in  the  United 
States  were  in  attendance.  The 
crowded  program  was  broadly  educa- 
tional and  was  addressed  by  the  lead- 
ing college  women  of  the  country. 
Half  a dozen  members  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps  headed  by  the  British 
and  French  Ambassadors  were  guests 
of  honor  at  the  International  dinner 
attended  by  1,300  delegates  and  vis- 
itors. President  Coolidge  received 
the  members  of  the  convention  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  entertained  them 
at  tea.  A pleasant  social  feature  was 
the  luncheon  arranged  by  the  Oberlin 
women  in  Washington  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mary  Bennett  Durand,  Edna 
Manuel  Scott,  and  Mabel  E.  Law. 

Mrs.  Paul  S.  Peirce,  an  alumna  of 
Illinois  Wesleyan  and  president  of  the 
Oberlin  branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W., 
represented  that  branch  and  Dean 
Klingenhagen  represented  the  college. 
Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93,  headed  the 
delegation  of  ten  alumnae  delegates 
and  three  alternates,  whose  names  fol- 
low: Carrie  Post  Metcalf,  ’85,  Wash- 

ington, D.  C. ; Anna  Barnard  Kinsman, 
’87,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Anna  Town 
Matter,  ’90,  Duluth,  Minnesota;  Agnes 
Warner  Mastick,  ’92,  Pleasantville,  N. 
Y. ; Mary  Bennett  Durand,  ’93,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Florence  Harlow  Bow- 
ell,  ’98,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edna  Ran- 
dolph White,  ’98,  Cleveland,  O.;  Ara- 
bell  White  Hemingway,  ’02,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Rena  Holmes  Wood,  ’05, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Sarah  Waite  Lasater,  ’91,  Wichita, 
Kans.;  Myrtle  Kellog  Cheney,  ’13, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Isaranda  F.  San- 
born, ’13,  Proctor,  Vt. 


Vocational  Loan  Fund 

Professor  Mary  Emily  Sinclair  has 
given  to  the  Trustees  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a vo- 
cational loan  fund  for  alumnae,  to 
be  known  as  the  John  Elbridge  Sin- 
clair Loan  Fund.  Upon  her  suggest- 
ion a committee  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessor Hartson,  Miss  Ivanore  Barnes 
and  Miss  Beatrice  Doersehuk  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  to  recommend 
plans  for  administering  the  fund. 
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The  Prudential  Committee  has  voted 
approval  of  the  following  plan  sub 
mitted  by  the  committee  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund. 

1.  The  fund  shall  be  loaned  to 
women  graduates  of  some  experience 
who  need  aid  in  professional  or  grad- 
uate preparation  for  some  specific 
type  of  work,  the  assumption  being 
that  they  have  a definite  purpose  and 
plan  for  an  occupation. 

2.  In  order  to  insure  the  perpetu- 
ity of  the  fund,  the  sum  of  $250.00 
shall  be  loaned  to  one  person  each 
year  for  the  next  four  years  with  the 
understanding  that  the  recipient  of 
the  1927  loan  shall  agree  to  return 
the  principal  not  later  than  June  1, 
1930,  and  shall  pay  interest  annually 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  The 
later  loans  shall  be  made  with  a sim- 
ilar understanding. 

3.  Applications  for  the  loan  and 
the  required  credentials  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  by  June 
1st.  Inquiries  regarding  the  loan 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Louis  D. 
Hartson,  Chairman  of  the  C-ommittee. 


1903  Class  Letter 

By  Mary  Rudd  Cochran, ’03 

The  women  of  the  Class  of  1903  for 
many  years  have  had  a round  robin 
letter.  It  travels  from  China,  where 
Flora  Heebner  is  a missionary,  to 
Proctor,  Vermont,  where  Sarah  San- 
born Partridge  is  bringing  up  a fam- 
ily of  five  sturdy  children.  It  stops 
at  the  big  Iowa  stock  farm  where 
Vinnie  Letts  Turkington  lives  and  at 
the  Woman’s  gymnasium  in  Oberlin, 
where  Dr.  Evelyn  Moulton  and  Mary 
Dick  welcome  the  daughters  of  their 
classmates.  Four  of  our  number  have 
sons  and  daughters  studying  at  Ober- 
lin, Katharine  Crafts  Adams,  Faith 
Fraser  Scott,  Elizabeth  Willard  Hope, 
and  Nelle  Parsons  Wright. 

Mary  Belden  is  teaching  in  Elmira 
College  and  Minnie  Adams,  Emily  Ab- 
bott and  Harriett  Jenney  are  teach- 
ing in  high  schools  in  South  Bend, 
Detroit  and  Yankton.  Harriett  Jen- 
ney writes  enthusiastically  of  work 
with  Camp  Fire  girls  and  debating 
clubs.  Other  letters  tell  of  various 
civic,  church,  health  and  charitable 
organizations  in  which  members  of 
the  class  are  taking  the  leadership. 
Mary  Shreffler  Holloway,  in  Akron,  is 
especially  interested  in  a community 
bouse  for  foreigners  and  Alice  Frances 


Judd,  in  Batavia,  New  York,  in  par- 
ent-teacher associations  and  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Myra  Myrick  Is  engaged  in  so- 
cial work  in  Cleveland,  Elva  Forn- 
crook  in  Detroit,  and  Diantha  Dewey 
in  Buffalo,  while  Eleanor  Rowland 
Wembridge  is  rousing  interest  in  so- 
cial problems  by  her  pen.  Houghton- 
Mifflin  recently  published  her  book, 
“Other  People’s  Daughters.” 

Gail  Lowry  is  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  Experiment 
Station  in  Pittsburgh,  Myra  Johnson 
Bickford  writes  of  experiences  in 
Cleveland  department  stores,  Eliza- 
beth Kimball  is  in  a bank  at  Madison, 
Ohio,  and  Ruth  Nichols  is  librarian  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Chi- 
cago. 

In  addition  to  her  home  duties,  Har- 
riet Coughtry  Stevenson  plays  a 
church  organ  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Three  of  the  class  are  both  bread- 
winners and  home-makers,  Llewella 
Fessenden  Heilman  for  her  daughter 
in  San  Diego,  Katherine  Fairchild 
Frost  for  her  little  girl  in  Brooklyn, 
and  Anna  Crowe  Stewart  for  her 
father  and  two  children  in  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  busy  housekeepers  are 
Cordelia  Ragon  Splistone  in  Ridge- 
wood, N.  J. ; Alice  Carey  Strong  in 
Narbeth,  Pa.;  Ellen  Belden  Taylor  in 
Youngstown;  Marion  Davis  South- 
worth,  who  still  lives  in  Ware  and 
finds  time  for  amateur  theatricals; 
Katherine  Daugherty  Garrett  in  Ith- 
ica;  Daisy  Jones  Jones  in  Ironton; 
Ada  Carpenter  Lawson  in  Defiance; 
Grace  Jackson  in  Elyria;  Annie  White 
Tenney  and  Ora  Mitchell  Thomas  in 
St.  Louis;  Harriett  Comings  Wanger- 
ien  in  Okmulgee,  Okla.;  Edith  Hatch 
Ryan  ih  Tacoma;  Minnie  Griswold 
Douglass  in  Eugene,  Ore.;  Anna  Cady 
McKenzie  in  Toulon,  111.;  Della  Pur- 
cell Harding  and  Beth  Jackson  Stew- 
art in  Cleveland.  Beth  represents  the 
class  on  the  Alumni  Council. 

Mable  Jones  Broaddus  always 
writes  splendid  letters,  the  last  one 
contrasting  life  in  Stockton,  Calif., 
with  experiences  in  Utah.  But  all 
the  letters  are  interesting,  written  en- 
thusiastically just  after  reading  the 
other  forty-four.  They  tell  of  happy, 
useful  lives,  of  work  and  play,  of 
travel  abroad  and  automobile  tours  in 
this  country,  and  of  visits  with  Ober- 
lin classmates  and  friends.  They  car- 
ry kodak  pictures  of  the  homes,  the 
husbands  and  the  children.  Usually 
somebody  starts  a discussion  and 
others  express  their  views  — in  fact 


several  discussions  go  on  at  once  on 
topics  as  varied  as  the  religious  train- 
ing of  youth,  the  radio,  politics  and 
recent  literature. 

Almost  all  of  the  women  who  grad- 
uated with  the  class  and  several  who 
did  not  complete  the  course,  have 
contributed  to  the  letter  from  time  to 
time,  but  some  have  dropped  out. 
Even  with  forty-five  it  takes  the  letter 
nearly  two  years  to  make  the  circuit. 

Mary  R.  Cochran. 


Donor  of  Peters  Hall 

The  donor  of  Peters  Hall,  Richard 
Gould  Peters,  died  at  Manistee,  Mich., 
the  last  of  March.  Mr.  Peters  was  a 
student  in  Oberlin  but  a single  year, 
1857-58,  the  rules  of  the  college 
forcing  him  to  withdraw  upon  his 
marriage  in  1858  to  a classmate,  Miss 
Evelyn  N.  Tibbetts.  Upon  becoming 
wealthy  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Michigan  he  contributed  $50,000  in 
1887  to  Oberlin  for  a new  recitation 
building.  Mr.  Peters  was  95  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Added  Degrees 

To  the  130  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
grees and  six  Bachelor  of  Music  de- 
grees received  by  members  of  the 
class  of  1906  from  Oberlin,  members 
of  that  class  have  added  54  additional 
degrees,  according  to  information 
given  on  their  recent  quinquennial 
blanks.  Practically  all  of  the  larger 
universities  are  represented  among 
the  advanced  degrees — Harvard  being 
the  most  eastern,  Washington  the 
most  western,  and  Toulane  the  most 
southern,  Minnesota  the  most  north- 
ern. Oberlin  granted  eleven  of  the 
degrees,  Yale  5,  Chicago  5. 

All  are  degrees  in  course,  save  one, 
the  LL.D.  given  Hsiang  Hsi  Kung  by 
Oberlin  in  June,  1926.  Eight  persons 
are  entitled  to  write  Ph.D.  after  their 
names  and  one  an  M.D.  There  are 
six  lawyers  in  the  class  with  the 
LL.B.,  and  two  ministers  with  the 
B.D.  Seven  have  taken  the  B.S.  de- 
gree, one  the  B.E.,  one  the  B.L.,  and 
one  an  A.B.,  from  another  college. 
R.N.  for  having  completed  the  hos- 
pital nurses’  course,  is  held  by  one 
girl.  The  masters  is  the  most  com- 
mon degree,  21  holding  the  M.A., 
two  the  M.S.,  one  the  M.E.,  and  one 
the  M.F. 
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Gehrkens  at  Honolulu 

Arriving  in  Honolulu  on  the  Presi- 
dent Polk  on  March  19,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Gehrkens,  on  their  trip  around 
the  world,  were  able  to  spend  a long 
day  with  the  Oberlin  folks  there. 
They  were  met  at  the  Dollar  Line 
wharf  by  Mr.  Forbes  and  son,  Fred, 
’26,  Gerald  Kinnear,  ’21,  Vernon  Rob- 
inson, cons.  '25,  and  Norman  Smith, 
’25. 

During  the  morning  they  were  taken 
on  an  auto  ride  around  the  city  by 
Stanley  Livingston,  ’02,  a prominent 
Oberlin  real  estate  man  of  Honolulu, 
and  were  able  to  see  the  world-famed 
Pali  and  Manoa  Valley.  They  were 
entertained  by  Mr.  Robinson  at  lunch 
at  the  new  Royal  Hawaiian  hotel  on 
Waikiki  Beach.  After  lunch  a visit 
was  made  to  the  Aquarium  and  later 
in  the  afternoon  all  the  party  enjoyed 
a swim  at  Waikiki. 

A ride  up  on  Mt.  Tantalus,  around 
Diamond  Head  and  to  some  of  the 
sugar  plantations  concluded  the  day. 
A large  number  of  people  came  to 
the  boat  at  9:00  p.  m.  to  hid  them 
Aloha  and  good  fortune  on  the  next 
leg  of  their  journey. 


HAVE  YOUR  ALUMNI 
CLASS  PICTURES 

TAKEN  BY 

J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


A.  R.  K1MPTON 

JEWELRY 

2i  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 
33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Around  the  Bay 

Friday  evening,  March  18,  an  Ober- 
lin dinner  was  held  at  the  Clift  hotel 
in  San  Francisco,  at  which  thirty 
Oberlinites  were  present.  The  tables 
were  decorated  with  red  tulips  and 
yellow  daffodils.  Harley  Lutz,  ’07, 
was  the  master  of  ceremonies  and  John 
Davis,  T8,  president  of  the  Around- 
the-Bay  alumni  association,  intro- 
duced Miss  Lan  Hua  Liu,  ’25,  the 
guest  of  honor.  She  spoke  exceeding- 
ly well,  was  most  gracious  and  every 
one  was  pleased  to  hear  her. 

Afterward  Professor  Cairns  spoke 
on  the  college  as  it  is  today.  Dr. 
Robert  Brown,  ’01,  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Oakland,  gave 
some  idea  of  the  work  of  the  trustees 
of  Oberlin  College.  Professor  C.  A. 
Kofoid,  ’90,  told  of  the  educational 
developments  in  California  and  their 
relation  to  Oberlin.  The  exercises 
closed  with  the  singing  of  Oberlin 
songs.  The  following  day  Miss  Liu 
sailed  for  China,  with  many  tokens  of 
goodwill  and  affection  from  her  Ober- 
lin friends. 


'57 — Mrs.  W.  W.  Kinsley  (Mary  A. 
Jewell),  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  died  January  21, 
1927.  aged  SS  years  and  11  months. 

'72— lion.  Theodore  E.  Burton  had  the 
best  of  the  argument,  according  to  the 


newspapers,  in  his 

debate, 

April  11 

, in 

Cleveland,  with  Sir 

George 

Parish. 

Sir 

George  advocated 

cancellation  of 

war 

debts,  Congressman 

Burton 

opposed. 

Ac- 

cording  to  votes  taken  before  and  after 
the  argument  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
audience  cha  aged  their  mind  during  the 
debate,  coming  to  agree  with  Mr.  Burton. 

’82— Dr.  Dan  Freeman  Bradley,  Trustee 
of  Oberlin  College,  was  entertained  at  a 
dinner  at  which  the  heads  of  many  Cleve- 
land organizations  were  present.  The  din- 
ner was  given  by  the  Cleveland  Pilgrim 
Cliurch,  whose  pastor  he  has  been  for 
twenty-two  years,  to  celebrate  Dr.  Brad- 
ley’s seventieth  birthday. 

'84— Miss  S.  Luella  Miner,  Dean  of  Uni- 
versity Women  and  Professor  of  Relig- 
ious Education,  School  of  Theology,  Shan- 
tung Christian  University,  Tsinan,  Shan- 
tung, China,  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
China  in  October,  1!)2(5.  She  recently  pub- 
lished a translation  of  Bosworth's  " What 
It  Means  to  he  a Christian.”  Miss  Miner 
expects  to  he  in  this  country  on  furlough 
this  summer. 

'80— Rev.  B.  N.  Wyman  of  Lenox,  Mass., 
and  II.  I).  Sheldon  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
had  a small  Oberlin  reunion  while  Rev. 
Wyman  was  in  New  York  on  business. 

’86-Rev.  (J.  W.  Rexford  Is  meeting 

with  the  same  success  as  pastor  of  the 
Community  Church  of  Malvern,  L.  I.,  as 
he  did  In  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

’86— Mrs.  F.  C.  Baker,  a successful  busi- 
ness woman  before  her  marriage,  has 


Washington  Men  Entertain 
Savage 

While  in  Washington  on  Thursday, 
April  the  7th,  in  attendance  upon 
physical  education  meetings,  Profes- 
sor C.  W.  Savage  was  the  guest  of  a 
number  of  the  Oberlin  men  of  that 
city  at  a luncheon  held  in  the  Uni- 
versity Club.  The  following  alumni 
were  present:  Honorable  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  ’72;  Major  Clayton  Emig,  ’90; 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Yetman,  ’92;  Dr.  W.  B. 
Wheeler,  ’94;  Colonel  Claude  H.  Birds- 
eye, ’01;  Mr.  Carl  D.  Ruth,  ex-’06;  Mr. 
L.  V.  Lampson,  ’06;  Judge  E.  H.  Van 
Fossan,  ’09;  Mr.  F.  F.  Blachly,  Tl; 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Dyck,  ’23;  Mr.  C.  E.  Way, 
’24. 

A very  live  interest  in  Oberlin  of 
today  was  manifest  by  the  group  and 
an  unusually  strong  determination  to 
plan  for  a visit  to  Oberlin  next  Com- 
mencement to  do  honor  to  President 
King  was  manifested  by  all  present. 


Joined  a real  estate  firm  in  New  York 
City.  She  retains  a keen  interest  in  all 
news  of  her  husband’s  college  class. 

’89— Miss  Lydia  Ellen  Phoenix,  for  28 
years  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Oswego  State  Normal  School,  died  March 
14  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, Boston,  Mass. 

'92— Dr.  Leonard  W.  Hatch  of  Pelham 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  has  just  been  appointed 
l»y  Governor  Smith  of  New  York  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  Industrial  Board.  Dr. 
Hatch,  for  a number  of  years,  has  been 
chief  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  the 
State  Labor  Department.  The  appoint- 
ment is  for  six  years  at  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $8,000. 

In  sending  his  name  to  the  senate  for 
confirmation,  Governor  Smith  said:  " Dr. 

Hatch  is  well  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  his  papers  on  labor  matters  are 
frequently  quoted  in  foreign  as  well  as  in 
our  own  newspapers.  His  appointment 
comes  in  the  nature  of  a promotion  and 
he  brings  to  the  position  a fund  of  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of  the  labor 
laws." 

’94— Miss  Catherine  Beach  Ely,  in  the 
April  Current  History  Magazine,  has  an 
article  on  Belittling  American  Ideals.” 
She  has  lived  for  some  years  in  New 
York  City,  at  $87  West  121st  Street,  and 
writes  as  a literary  and  art  critic  for 
various  periodicals. 

’93 — Dr.  James  Bond,  director  of  inter- 
racial work  for  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Kentucky,  spoke  at  a number  of  meetings 
on  Interracial  relationships  in  Oberlin  in 
March. 

'9.V96 — Mrs.  Moses  J.  Dries  (Frances 
Hays)  was  married  to  Dr.  Leon  L.  Wal- 
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tfis.  New  York,  scientist  and  philanthro- 
pist, April  G,  in  Cleveland. 

•97—Dr.  W.  Leon  Dawson’s  permanent 
address  is  now  Tlie  Birds  of  Ohio  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1133  Huntington  Bank  Bldg  , 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

*99— Whiting  Williams  has  Just  re- 
turned from  two  months  investigation  of 
conditions  in  Nicaragua  and  is  lecturing 
on  the  situation  in  various  cities. 

*99- -Rev.  William  II.  Spence  will  rep- 
resent Oberlin  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 
John  Edgar  Park  as  president  of  Whea- 
ton College,  Norton,  Mass.,  on  May  21. 

*99-’01— H.  Augustine  Smith  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Religion  in  the  School  of 
Religious  Education  in  Boston  University, 
lectured  for  two  days  in  Oberlin  in  March 
on  “ Music  and  Art  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion." Professor  Smith  is  internationally 
known  as  a leader  in  his  field,  as  well  as 
director  of  the  department  of  music  in 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

'02— Henry  Chester  Tracey,  head  of  the 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  433-W 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 
OBERLIN 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


English  department  at  the  Williams  Insti- 
tute of  Berkeley,  Is  the  author  of  a new 
book,  " Towards  the  Open,  a Preface  to 
Scientific  Humanism.”  Mr.  Tracey  was 
formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Oberlin 
Academy. 

’02— It.  Logan  Baird,  over  the  initials  of 
it.  L.  B.,  has  furnished  for  a number  of 
weeks  "An  Outdoors  Diary,”  appearing 
daily  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  Mr.  Bail'd,  by  voca- 
tion, is  teacher  of  oral  English  and  dra- 
matics at  West  high  school,  Cleveland, 
by  avocation  he  is  a naturalist,  teaching 
nature  study  in  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten 
Training  School  and  directing  parties  on 
nature  study  trips. 

'05— On  June  1 Itoss  W.  Sanderson  is 
to  become  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Wichita,  Kansas,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  continu- 
ing as  administrative  secretary  of  the 
Wichita  Council  of  Churches.  He  is  to 
be  assisted  by  a new  full-time  religious 
education  director,  to  be  employed  Au- 
gust 1 by  the  Council  of  Churches. 

Numerous  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  have 
been  tlie  executives  of  small  councils  of 
churches,  but  so  far  as  is  known  this  is 
the  first  time  that  a council  executive  has 
been  asked  to  assume  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
administration. 

The  experiment  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  The  two  bodies  unite  in  pub- 
lishing a weekly  newspaper. 

’07 — Judge  Charles  It.  Sargent’s  picture 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
April  14  in  connection  with  an  account  of 
the  murder  trial  over  which  he  is  pre- 
siding at  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

TO— A daughter  was  born  on  March  14 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Pelton  of  Seattle, 
Wash. 

TO— A daughter,  Arline  Spore,  was  born 
on  December  21,  11)2G,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harlow  G.  Funsett  (Jessie  Spore). 

ex-'ll— Martin  Y.  McGill  of  Lorain, 
Ohio,  was  elected  in  April  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Chemical  Teachers’  As- 
sociation. This  position  carries  with  it  a 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Education  Society.  Mr.  McGill  is  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  State  College  and 
a teacher  of  chemsitry  in  the  Lorain  high 
school. 

'll— Miss  S.  Josephine  Davis  left  Can- 
ton, China,  February  13  for  her  home, 
R.  2,  Spring  City,  Tenn. 

’ll— Rev.  A.  G.  Walton,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Stanford, 
Conn.,  was  given  a check  for  $1200  by 
the  Men’s  Club  of  the  church  upon  his 
completion  of  ten  years  of  service. 

T2— Rev.  Dwight  J.  Bradley  has  been 
chosen  by  President  King  ns  the  Oberlin 
representative  at  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Lyndenwood  College  at 
St.  Chnrlcs,  Mo.,  on  May  30. 

'14,  '15— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Spore 
(Clara  Oltmnn)  of  1721  W.  Easton  Street, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Alice  Clarissa,  on  March  2G, 
1027. 

T4— Arthur  P.  lioness,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography  in  the  School 
of  Mines  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
has  Just  published  a book  on  “ The  Na- 
ture, Origin,  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Etch  Figures  of  Crystals.” 

T5— Professor  Harold  D.  Smith  will  be 
on  leave  from  Cornell  University  next 
year  for  study  abroad. 


The 

FACULTY 

Problem 

THE  most  important 
angle  of  this  problem 
is  pay.  If  the  college 
teacher  must  make  less 
money  than  his  equal  in 
business,  how  is  he  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  his 
years  of  retirement?  And 
for  his  family  in  case  of 
death  or  disability? 

The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  has 
recently  taken  an  interest- 
ing step  in  regard  to  these 
questions.  t 

In  addition  to  the  retire- 
ment features,  the  Tech 
plan  provides  for  a death 
and  disability  benefit.  It 
is  a special  application  of 
Group  Insurance  as  written 
by  the  John  Hancock. 

Alumni,  Faculties,  Sec- 
retaries, Deans,  Trustees  — 
all  those  who  have  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  faculty  prob- 
lem — will  be  interested  to 
know  more  about  this. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish any  information  desired 
without  any  obligation. 
Write  to  Inquiry  Bureau, 


or  louo».  M.ti.o.utini 


Sixty-Four  years  in  business 
Insurance  in  force,  $2,500,000,000 
Safe  and  Secure  in  every  way 
Excellent  openings  for  ambitious 
men  and  women  of  good 
character  and  ability 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-La\v 
1213-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 
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Unwanted  Hairs  Out! 


No  woman’s  face  need  be 
blemished  by  hair 

Enzit  removes  the  feeder  roots  with  the  surface 
hair,  checks  further  growth  and  does  not  in- 
crease its  vitality.  Removes  the  coarser  hair 
from  legs  and  underarm.  Try  it.  It’s  new — 
painless,  fragrant,  safe  and  sure  way.  Enzit  is 
highly  recommended — fully  guaranteed — and  sur- 
prisingly modest  in  price. 

ENZIT  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


I enclose  £1.00 
age  of  Enzit. 

for  your  regular  £1.00  pack- 

• r . 

City  

Beauty  Shop 
or  Druggist  . . 

Address  

O.A.M. 

Mailed 

5-27 

in  plain  wrapper 

President  H.  C.  King’s 
latest  and  best  por- 
trait ( 8 x 10  size  ) 
mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress for  $1.00. 


This  Special  offer 
good  during  May, 
1927. 

T.  J.  RICE 


GIBSON’S 
Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


'13— Professor  Herbert  Mayer,  5 Ionia 
Street,  Aulnirndale,  Mass.,  addressed  one 
of  the  section  meetings  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Baptist  convention  in  Providence 
the  last  week  of  March.  Professor 
Mayer  is  in  the  Young  People’s  depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Religious  Education  and  Social  Service. 

TO— Station  S-T-O-R-K  announces  the 
birth  of  a hearty  nine-pound  boy,  Ralph 
Ellison  Adams,  on  January  22,  1927,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Adams.  Mrs.  Adams  will 
be  remembered  as  Louisa  Ellison  Kriebel,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1910.  Mr.  Adams 
was  a student  at  Oberlin  for  a while.  He 
later  went  to  Penn  State  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1922.  He  is  now  field 
secretary  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams  live  at  432  Perkiomen 
Avenue,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

T7 — Francis  E.  Gray,  who  has  been  on 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  staff  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  be- 
comes secretary  at  the  Saginaw,  Midi., 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  May  15. 

’IS — Dr.  Milford  Kaufman,  who  received 
his  Pli.D.  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1923,  is  now  on  the  staff  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  the  department  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry and  is  associated  with  Professor  J. 
F.  King. 

’IS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  McQuilkin  (Dor- 
othy T.  Brush)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Donald  Ford,  born  August  29,  1926; 
also  change  of  address  to  1664  Lewis 
Drive,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Smith 
(Ida  Mills)  have  a son,  Eugene  Herbert, 
born  February  23,  1927. 

t.m.’21— Rev.  C.  F.  Dunham,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Walipeton, 
N.  Dak.,  is  arranging  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe  with  the  Sherwood  Eddy 
party,  studying  first  hand  the  matters 
there  interesting  to  those  working  for 
better  world  relations  and  conditions. 

’21— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Lee  Tschif- 
fely  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Dorothy  Brown,  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Tyson  Moyer,  on  April  5,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moyer  will 
make  their  home  at  Greycourt  Terrace, 
516  University  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

c’21— Miss  Alma  Johnson  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Herbert  Lively  of  Los 
Angelclcs,  Calif.  Miss  Johnson,  formerly 
of  Farmington,  N.  Mex.,  has  been  music 
supervisor  the  past  three  years  in  Miami, 
Arizona. 

’21— Francis  S.  Hutchins  is  reported  to 
have  left  Changsha  and  arrived  safely  in 
Shanghai.  He  had  remained  with  one 
other  teacher  to  look  after  the  property 
when  the  other  American  teachers  had 
left  the  Yale-in--China  school. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  lleindel 
(Alice  Pearsall)  of  466  Washington  Blvd., 
Oak  Park,  111.,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  John  Benjamin,  on  April  1,  1927. 

’23— Art  Winters,  who  has  been  Director 
of  Athletics  and  Coach  at  Case,  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as  head  of  the  athletic 
department  at  Hamilton  College,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y. 

’24— Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Rugg  (Marguerite 
Elizabeth  Dunscombe)  moved  March,  1927, 
from  15  Tibbits  Avenue,  White  Plains,  N. 
Y.,  to  15  Stanton  Ayenuc,  Baldwin,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

’2-1 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Bowman  (Bar- 
bara F.  Johnson)  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  have 
a son,  born  March  22,  1927. 


1925 

Limber  up!  in  preparation  for  the 
rejuvination  that  is  due  us  in  June! 
We  are  going  to  have  a regular,  or- 
ganized reunion,  both  to  honor  our 
Prexy  and  to  enjoy  the  commence- 
ment of  our  lifetimes.  Send  corre- 
spondence to  Celia  Hill  Huggins,  324 
Parker  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Uni- 
versity Travel 


A tour  for  Oberlin  Stu- 
dents aud  Alumni  cover- 
ing practically  all  Euro- 
pean countries. 


Courses  for  College 
Credit  if  desired. 


A unique  combination  of 
travel  and  study  with  a 
faculty  of  college  teachers. 


For  Information  Consult — 

LOUIS  E.  LORD, 

CARL  C.  W.  NICOL, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


REBER  JOHNSON 

vioLinist 

Six  weeks’  summer  course  in 
Violin  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  begin- 
ning  June  22nd.  Address  Reber 
Johnson,  Oberlin,  for  particulars. 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
Telephone  205 


Hobbs  Restaurant 

Oberlin’s  Most  Attractive  Eating  Place 

QUALITY  ALWAYS 
Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 


Apollo  Theatre 
Rex  Theatre 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Motion  Picture  Productions 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 


59  South  Main  St. 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus 


Phone  570 

Light  Trucking 


The  Engravings  in  this  Publication 
are  produced  by 

J&etroif 

inofo  fr\yr& 1 7'npr  (c>mp&ryy 


KATZ  BROS.  PROPS. 

ENGRAVERS  • DESIGNERS  -ILLUSTRATORS 

526  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 


Louis  Rastetter  & Sons 


Delight  Your  Guests! 


T>  ARE  charm,  rich  beauty1  See  a Solid  Kum- 
v fort  Folding  Chair  and  Table  Set  in  the  wonder 
ful  Chinese  Red.  decorated,  and  you'll  gasp  with 
delight.  Strong,  comfortable- real  quality.  Rigid 
tables,  insertable  ash  trays.  Fold  flat,  store  in 
small  space.  Ask  for  prices. 


Write  for  Literature 


Sheer 

Beauty 


SOLID  KUMFORT 


Sturdy 

Durable 


Folding  Table  and  Chair  Sets 


1323  Wall  Street 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Sympathy  and  Affection 


ARE  ALL  RIGHT  IN  THEIR  PLACE.  BUT  THEY  ARE  NOT  “ IN  THE 
PICTURE  ” WHEN  THE  DIRECTORS  OE  THIS  BANK  INVEST  THE 
FUNDS  WHICH  OUR  DEPOSITORS  HAVE  ENTRUSTED  TO  OUR 
CARE.  THAT’S  WHY  WE  SO  PROUDLY  SAY— 

4%  AND  NO  WORRY 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“ On  the  Corner  ” 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


O.  C.  McKee,  Cashier 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

^PEOPLES  BANKING  CCL^ 

E R L 1 N . 0 H 10^^^ 

Send  Us  Your  Orders 

PRESTIGE 

by  Mail 

is  not  inherited.  Neither  is  it  a talent  nor 
a gift.  Achievements  and  business  asso- 
ciations with  strong,  dependable  institu- 
tions mould  and  weigh  each  individual  s 

COLORED  BUNTINGS 
CLASS  RIBBONS 
Materials  for  Distinctions 

prestige. 

Paying  your  bills  by  check  is  not  only  an 
asset  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  a safe,  mod- 
ern way  of  doing  business. 

Goods  will  be  ready  for  your  use  at  Com- 
mencement Time 

IV e Invite  Your  Patronage 

1.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

